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PABLO PICASSO 


“Remembrances toasted on grills on blue.” 
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$6.00 A YEAR 


(REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.) VOL 


YOUVE NEVER = 
DEEN ANYTHING 
LIKE IT! 


“Touch 2 Luton — 
Ga sft tafe yew cat! 
Pith a bello -~ Theres The coma of a 
femky sedan! Leb The Nash Rambler Lanilaw: 
Americad loweet price 5-prastenger Conseitib / 
Come see the most thrilling convertible in years 
—the new Nash Rambler! 





For the first time—all the fun of a smart open 
car, with the safety of Airflyte Construction— 
combined with the all-year comfort and rattle- 
proof rigidity of a sedan. All at lowest-price ! 

It’s easiest of all to handle—goes like a streak 
—delivers up to 30 miles a gallon at average 
highway speed. 

Custom-tailored to your order . . . completely 
equipped with Weather Eye, radio—nearly $300 
worth of custom extras at no added cost ! Come IT’S THE NEWEST MEMBER OF THE 
see the new Nash that’s the talk of all America! 


FAMILY 





He 


The Ambassador + The Statesman + The Rambler Convertible Landau 
Great Cars Since 1902 














More than 25 miles to the 
gallon at average highway 
speed ! Both theStatesman 
and Ambassador feature 
coil-springing on all four 
wheels . . . Sky-Lounge 
Safety Interiors, Airliner 
Reclining Seat... Twin 
Beds . . . America’s best 
aerodynamic design. 


The most modern of 
America’s fine cars now 
offers Hydra-Matic Drive 
with exclusive Nash 
Selecto-Lift Starting. 
America’s top high-com- 
pression performance (7.3 
to I ratio) on regular gas. 





All Nash cars have Airflyte 
Construction body and 
frame one welded, super-strong 
unit that’s rattle-proof, twice 


as rigid. stays new years longer. 
Nash Motors, Division Noth-Kelvinctor Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 


THERE'S MUCH OF TOMORROW IN ALL NASH DOES TODAY 
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Best tire value starts INSIDE... with 


B.E Goodrich 


“RYTHM RI DE”. » « GIVES YOU MORE SAFETY, COMFORT, MILES 



























] Every tire has thousands 
of cords that flex as you 
ride. In most tires, these cords 
are hampered by non-working 
cross-threads. Result: They're 
out of rythm like the bareback 
rider and clowns above. 
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B. F. Goodrich tire cords 

have no cross-threads to 
hinder their action. They work 
in rythm like the circus stars 
above. Carry impact from one 
to another, smother road shock, 
reduce wear, cushion bumps. 


EMMETT KELLY 


World's most famous circus clown, sayst 


“LOOK INSIDE FOR 
INSIDE PROOF” 


“Under the Big Top the secret of 
top performance is teamwork,” 
says Emmett Kelly." And a look 
inside a B. F. Goodrich Silvertown 
shows that’s true of tires as well.” 

Look inside a B. F. Goodrich 
tire yourself: Note how the cords 
are precision spaced in live rubber 
with no cross-threads! That's 
why they flex in rythm (see below) 
to give you the best tire valuem 
“Rythm Ride!” 

Yet “Rythm Ride™ tires cost no 
more. See your B, F. Goodrich 
retailer for convenient terms and 
generous trade-in! 









Most tire cords are bunched 

and gapped by slender cross 
threads. Weak spots, “slacker 
cords”, overworked cords re- 
sult. BEG cords, instead, are 
sealed in live rubber, with uni- 
form spacing and tension, 


Look inside —then decide. 

Only B. F. Goodrich can give 
you “rythmic-flexing cords” in 
every tire for every need. Sce 
your BFC retailer. Buy now. 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio, 








Whatever your figuring job is 
Monroe makes the model to do it 





Monroe CALCULATI NG Machine 


NEW MODEL CSA! The very latest type 
fully automatic hos just the features re- 
quired for the economical handling of 
oll your general business figure work. 





“One lump or two ?” 


Monroe ADDING Machine 


RHYTHM-ADD! Operators rave bout the 
effortless speed of Rhythm-add, give % 


Then it c , thic’ . credit to Monroe design, “Velvet Touch”* 
When it comes to figuring which of these rane clnt ypon phn copihranping wid 


Sahara station wagons is preferable, we'll confess 
even a Monroe won't help. But for every 
other figuring or accounting problem, we'll shout this fact 


from camel, horse, or piggy-back: Monroe’s your 


> 





answer! For simplicity, for efficiency —yes, even for 


comfort! And that, Effendi, goes for all figure problems. For Monroe ACCOUNTING machine 
VERSATILE! A multi-purpose bookkeeper 
thet handles several kinds of jobs. Like 


by the beard of the Prophet, whatever your figure need, oll Monroes, its "Velvet Touch”* is one rea- 
son operators who know prefer Monroe, 


Monroe makes the model to meet it. 
**"VELVET TOUCH" originated in 1935 to de- 
scribe Monroe's matchless ease of operation. 


Every Monroe is sold only through 


Monroe-owned branches; by 
Monroe's foctory-trained organization. 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 
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S FAR AS we know, this is the first picture 
A of an auto accident ever to be pub- 
lished. The year igol, 

Fortunately, even before this accident 
happened — financial protection was ready 
and waiting. The first automobile liabil- 
ity insurance policy was written by The 
Travelers in 1898. 


Since that time, The Travelers has aided 


The Travelers 
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“From Floyd Clymer’s Historical Motor Scrapbook—Los Angeles. Galey Photo. 


car owners through Automobile insurance 
in countless unfortunate automobile acci- 
dents. The Travelers has saved its policy 
holders sleepless nights and worries, and 
has paid millions of dollars on behalf of 


its polic yholders. 


Warning: Don't risk your life savings on a 
great-grandson of the accident pictured 


above... 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers In- 
demnity Company, The Travelers Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, The Charter Oak Fire Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford 15, Connecticut. Serving the insurance public tn 
the United States since 1864 and in Canada since 1865, 








anddaddy of all accideny, 





When road splash blots out 
the view ahead... 





...@ quick touch of a Trico 
Windshield Washer button... 





. .. Squirts clean water in the 
path of the wiper blades... 





... and the glass is washed 
crystal clear while you drive. 






\ 


You can have Trico’s famous 
“Two Little Squirts” installed 
in your car in a matter of 
minutes at your car dealer's 
or service station. 

Like nearly six million others 
whose cars are equipped with 
a Trico Washer, you'll use it 
countless times a year, rain 
or shine, day or night, to 
make driving safer and more 
enjoyable. 


Most classified phone 
books list Trico 
installation stations 
in the automotive 
section. 


Windshield Washers 


FULLY AUTOMATIC; NOTHING TO PUMP 
TRICO PRODUCTS CORPORATION, BUFFALO 3, N.¥- 
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LETTERS 


Information Please 
Sir: 

It would have been much better if Mr. 
Trygve Lie had come back from his mission 
to Moscow [Trve, June 5] with empty hands 
rather than full of irony and disappointing 
Statements... 

All we are interested in, and we demand to 
know it from Mr. Lie, is what Stalin prom- 
ised to Mr. Lie and what is his plan for-co- 
operation towards peace in the world. 

SopH1e DENHAM 





Meringouin, La, 


Big Bull 
Sir: 

Congratulations on your bang-up story on 
the bull market [Time, June 5]. The whole 
article was tremendously interesting and only 
Time could do a job of this kind. . . 

WatTeER L. Morcan 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sir: 

..» Lam amazed at your optimism. . . I 
believe that the present position of this bull 
market is exceedingly dangerous, and I cer- 
tainly hope that there are a few people in this 
country who have the common sense to re- 
main bearish 

A. JoHN BarLion 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Sir: 

There is an old stock market axiom— 
“When a bull market hits the front page it is 
time to sell stocks.” Granting that the front 
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IN THE HOME... 


Hotpoint! You see it in kitchens every where—performing its 
wondrous miracles for the world’s most popular chef... 
Mrs. American Housewife. 


To her this great name is the very symbol of modern cooking. 
And it has a great and growing acceptance. 


For the story of Hotpoint is one of exciting, new, years-ahead 
developments that spell the greater freedom and fullness of 
modern day living. 


Take the marvels of Hotpoint’s “Pushbutton Cooking.” 
Here in a revolutionary new kind of electric range is auto- 
matic cooking at its brilliant best! 


Talking Colors that signal cooking speeds—the world’s 
fastest broiler—the new Tastaatt- Heat Calrod® Unit— 
double and single oven models—and low prices that make 
Hotpoint easy to own. 


But that’s what you have a right to expect from Leadership! 


Visit your friendly Hotpoint dealer today (see classified 
phone book), he'll be glad to demonstrate to you all 
the many modern wonders of Hotpoint for the Home. 


for modern home or busy comme 


HOTPOINT 
alll-leatrie, hitehons- 
BEST FOR BOTH! 






IN THE COMMERCIAL KITCHEN... 


Glance about the modern electric kitchen in America’s finest 
eating places and you'll find Hotpoint. 


For Hotpoint builds more all-electric equipment for 
quantity cooking than all others combined. 


The things that assure this leadership—the research, engi- 
neering, production genius and experience in manufacturing 
equipment for a quality and cost conscious industry—have 
no substitute. 


Today, Hotpoint introduces fresh evidence of achievement— 
the magnificent new “Glamour Line.” Here are sparkling 
beauty and whole new standards of cost-saving cooking per- 
fection for commercial kitchens. 


Outstanding is the amazing new SUPERange with Recipe 
Robotrol, offering for the first time ever, accurate, automatic 
control of range top cooking. 


It’s the greatest advance in commercial cooking since Hot- 
point introduced the oven thermostat. 


If you cook food in quantity, get the details of Hotpoint's 
brilliant new “Glamour Line” for commercial kitchens. Write 
Commercial Equipment Dept., 251 S. Seeley Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 





ial kitchen... 


Quy Hotpoint: i+ bat fo. tots 


HOTPOINT clone builds complete lines of electric cooking equipment for both home and commercial kitchens » HOTPOINT INC., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS (A General Electric Affiliate) 









Why fuss around with 


messy chemicals! 





Stop moisture damage 


electrically ! 


Guards Millions 
In Securities 
“A Frigidaire Dehumidifier 
in our money and security 
locker vault protects millions 
of dollars of precious docu- 
ments from moisture dam- 

age.” 
Bronxville Trust Co. 
Bronxville, N. Y. 


Home Workshop Tools 
No Longer Rust 
“Tools in my basement 
workshop used to rust bad- 
ly. Now moisture damage is 
a thing of the past—since 
we installed our Frigidaire 

Electric Dehumidifier.”’ 
William F, Kayhoe 
Richmond, Va. 














Rescued Basement 
Recreation Room 


“Painted and papered 
walls were molding and the 
asphalt tile oor was coming 
loose. Then we installed a 


Frigidaire Dehumidifier. 
Now our whole basement is 
completely dry.” 

L. Chandler Smith 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Furrier Saves 

$500 Yearly Rental 
“We used to spend $500 a 
year on outside storage facil- 
ities. Now our own prem- 
ises provide safe fur storage 
—thanks to our Frigidaire 
Dehumidifier.” 

B. Schwartz Fur Shop 

Chicago, Il. 





You cant match a FRIGIDAIRE 
Electric Dehumidifier! 


No need to wo any longer about 
moisture damage in basements, store- 
rooms and other closed-in areas! The 
amazing Frigidaire Electric Dehumidi- 
fier is stopping rust, mold, mildew and 
warping for thousands of users all over 
America. And in many cases, it is doing 
so where all other methods have failed. 


You just plug this dehumidifier in any 
standard outlet and it does the rest 
electrically, automatically. No muss or 
fuss, no chemicals to handle. Instead, 
this revolutionary device removes 
moisture from the air by drawing the 
air over refrigerated coils. 


The Frigidaire Dehumidifier can be 
tucked into an out-of-the-way corner. 


Powered by the Simplest Cold-Making Mechanism Ever Built! 
Heart of the Frigidaire Electric Dehumidifier is the one- 


and-only Meter-Miser. It’s 


And it’s readily portable —can easily be 
carried by one man. It’s effective in any 
closed area up to 8000 cu. ft.—for ex- 
ample, a room that’s 25x40x8 feet. It's 
ideal for protecting game rooms, work- 
shops, libraries, laundries and storage 
rooms—has scores of profitable busi- 


ness applications. 
way Dealer —let him show you 
how a Frigidaire Electric 
Dehumidifier pays for itself in the pro- 
tection it gives. Look for his name in 
your Classified Phone Directory under 
“Refrigerators.” Or write for illustrated 
folder —Frigidaire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


See your Frigidaire 











cover of Time is equivalent to the front page, 
we can test the axiom by making note of your 
June § issue, and observing later how near 
it was to the top of the bull market. 

CuHaRLEs J. Down1nc 
Denver, Colo. 


gq Time will tell —Ep. 


Murder or Mercy? 
Sir: 

Re the death of Virginia Braunsdorf in 
your story “Murder or Mercy ?” [Trme, June 
5]: I am compelled to ask the eternal ques- 
tion—“Why ?” Similar es are constantly 
occurring and yet we seem no nearer get- 
ting to the crux of the cause of these 
tragedies. 

It would seem so unnecessary were doctors 
permitted to put these little spastic and other 
hopelessly deformed babies to sleep at time of 
birth. Why permit them to live—when by so 
doing, they become later an agony to them- 
selves? ... 





CYNTHIA CRAWFORD 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: 

Your write-up of the murder of Virginia 
Braunsdori disturbs and disgusts me. You 
give the impression that a spastic is a hopeless 
case for which death is the logical, if illegal, 
solution, You should have at least investigated 
the records on cerebral palsy, the technical 
term for spasticity. 

Many spastics have achieved distinction in 
various fields, and most of them, like most 
other people, are of normal mentality .. . 
I know whereof I speak. I am a spastic. 


Vassar MILLER 
Houston, Texas 


Whoop! 
Sir: 

. ++ Ina June 5 Science story, you prattle 
about a whooping crane “born in captivity.” 
Then you go on to speak of the birth of the 
baby crane. 

Thank you, Time. Thank you! For six 
decades I had been so damned ignorant that 
I thought cranes were hatched from eggs . . . 
Little Rock, Ark. J. R. ENGLISH 


Reader English passed too rapidly 
over the preceding lines: “. . . A pre- 
cious egg had been hatched. From it 
had stepped a baby whooping crane. . .”’ 
—Ep. 


God, Logic & Windmills 


Sir: 

In the Philosopher Quinton-Father Cor- 
bishley controversy on the existence of God 
| Time, June 5], it is interesting to note that 
Roman Catholic Corbishley ultimately de- 
fends God's existence on what is essentially 
a Protestant and not a Roman Catholic 
position, i.¢., justification by faith. 

He defends his right to believe in God on 
the same grounds as Atheist Quinton defends 
his right to believe in the truth of empirical 
truth—both are ultimately unprovable as- 
sumptions accepted on faith. In this Father 
Corbishley is right, but according to the 
Roman Catholic 1949 revised Baltimore C-ut- 
echism, “Reason unaided by revelation can 
prove that God exists.” 

W. Burnet Easton Jr. 
Appleton, Wis. 


Sir: 
Philosopher Quinton certainly blundered 
when he asserted, in reply to Father Cor- 





been prewed dependable, 
rr 





roved economical, proved trouble-free in millions of j h men “N atemen 

“bps 3-H hley ha ¢ statement No stat t 
igidaire Refrigerators an othe < bis ley »t t u . : - "os 

ae 4 id her products. And it’s is true unless it is verifiable” is true. 


ed by a special 5-Year Protection Plan, r i wt 
7 According to logical positivism, the state 


ment is neither true nor false, because it is 
not the kind of a statement to which “true” 





FRIGIDAIRE Electric Dehumidifier 
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At Ease and In Fashion...with 
a Tinier-Than-Ever Hearing Aid 


x 




































... thanks to the newest 
Mallory “‘A’’ Battery, 
the smallest ever produced 





[= the tiny new hearing aids can be 
worn so comfortably and inconspicuously, the 
man or woman who needs help with hearing is { 
completely at ease—and just as smart in appear- 

ance. The size of modern hearing aids has “= } 
again been reduced as a result of the further * 
evolution of the Mallory Mercury Battery which 

first made possible the design of compact, 
self-contained instruments. 


The newest Mallory “A” Battery is smaller 
than a thimble and it weighs less than half an 
ounce. But that is only part of the story. It 
contributes to “lifelike” reproduction . . . with 
long, uninterrupted service . . . without bother- 
some fading. 


Industry is finding many other uses for the 
Mallory Battery with its outstanding qualities 
-+.very long shelf life, constant discharge 
voltage, resistance to impact, acceleration, 
extremes of pressure and temperature. This 
development is typical of Mallory’s contribu- 
tions to better living as a result of pioneering 
in electronics, electro-chemistry and metallurgy. 


If you have a design or production problem 
which falls within the scope of these Mallory 
activities, it will pay you to get in touch with 
Mallory now. A unique combination of re- 
search, engineering and production facilities is 
at your service, 


Handy purse or pocket size carton contains 





a month's supply of Mallory “A” Batteries 
+++ powerhouse for the smallest, lightest, 
most compact hearing aids ever made, 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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Goodly forever to 
SS” garbage this new 
electric way / 


WONDERFUL NEW GENERAL ELECTRIC DISPOSALL® CAN BE 
QUICKLY, EASILY INSTALLED IN MOST ANY PLUMBING SYSTEM! 





1. So Easy! After scraping food waste 
into drain opening, you lock protecting 
cover with a twist to the left. Messy food 
wastes are out of sight, out of mind! 





3. This G-E “Wonder” appliance elim: 
inates messy, pesty garbage—the modern, 
sanitary, General Electric way. Works 
equally well with sewer or septic tank! 





2. Now turn on cold water! This starts 
action in Disposall hidden below. All food 


wastes are shredded into tiny bits—then 
flushed away to sewer or septic tank, 


THE DISPOSALL 
IS G-E DEPENDABLE! 


15 years of G-E pioneering has made the 
Disposall as DEPENDABLE as only a 
G-E appliance can be. For the average 
family, the cost for an entire month of 
Operation is just a few pennies. 

So why put up with the nuisance of 
garbage any longer? This G-E “Wonder” 
is a modern “MUST”! Simply look up 
your retailer in the phone book under 
“Garbage Disposal Equipment.” 

Do it today 
a demonstration of the wonderful new 





! He'll be happy to give you 


G-E Disposall! General Electric Co., 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


€@ DISPOSALL 


DISPOSALL MEANS GOOD-BY To GARBAGE— AUTOMATICALLY ! 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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or “false” applies. Quinton’s reply is there- 
fore, in terms of his own philosophy, (em- 
pirically ) meaningless, and Father Corbishley 
scored only an emotional victory 


Buffalo, N.Y Joux Loca 


Sir: 

. .» Philosopher Quinton's “boop” logic re 
minds me of the men who saw a windmill 
near a canal in a windy meadow. 

Asked by his companion the principle on 
which the mill operated, one man replied 
that water from the house nearby was 
pumped through pipes to the top of the mill. 
This water, flowing down to the canal, 
turned the mill arms, and the revolving arms 
created the delightful breeze, 

Raleigh, N.C. MaHALAH DEVINEY 


Sir 
How is it that the most pragmatic of 
men, researchers of the stamp of [Dr. Ar- 
thur] Compton and [Dr Robert] Millikan 
. . . have come to an abiding, deep-set belief 
in the existence of a Supreme Being? 
Let the logical positivists remember the 
350-vear-old but still valid words of Francis 
Bacon: “Small learning inclineth a man to 
atheism; deeper study turneth him again 
toward God.” 


New York City Howarp L. Morris 


Spin Call Techniques 
Sir: 

Re your article on Harvard freshmen and 
telephones [Time, June 5]: We would like to 
say that the residents of Matthews | Hall] 
North have mastered the technique of spin- 
ning pennies in telephones to a greater extent 
than have our classmates in Stoughton Hall. 

To spin the penny through the nickel slot, 
we employ a small key instead of a screw- 
driver, And never have we had to resort to 
a baseball bat or brick! We are proud, more- 
over, of the cordial relations which we have 
maintained with New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. The phone in Matthews North 
is still standing on the wall. 


CARLFRED BRODERICK ’53 
ALAN LEFKOWITZ ’53 
HAROLD SILBERMAN °53 
Davip STEWART 753 


Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Sir: 

It was with great surprise that I read of 
our brothers at Harvard having a “new” 
method of cheating the telephone company. 

. .» The intellects of Vincent House here 
have practiced this noble art for many rs 

. and the skill which some of our fellows 
possess is legendary to the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co... . 

Unlike the snobbish New England T.&T. 
Co., Bell of Illinois has assumed a more 
enlightened attitude ... It graciously ac- 
cepts our pennies, and then charges the house 
4¢ for every one found. 

Davin Stewart HELBERG 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, II. 


Bellyaches & Doodles? 
Sir: 

I was delighted to read of the refusal of 
28 abstract painters to submit their work 
to the jury of the December Metropolitan 
Museum exhibition [Timz, June 5]. 

May we hope that other snob artists . . . 
may follow suit, thus removing from public 
view these annoying enlargements of a slight 
case of bellyache which the artist too often 
mistakes for an important esthetic experience. 
Date Nicuors 





Brownsville, Texas 
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The Swiss chemist had recently arrived in this 
country, didn’t read English too well. One 
night, cooking up a pot of black sulphur dye, 
he misread the directions. The pressure in his 
dye pot piled up and his black sulphur dye 
blew off through the smokestack, and left a 
pall of black all over the snow-covered land. 

The next morning the men in the plant 
tramped over the black snow... but one man 
left vivid blue footprints! 

The chemical on the soles of the man’s 
shoes was known... but nobody knew why it 
caused the black snow to turn blue, 

A year later, the Swiss chemist came to 
General Aniline...and experimented for ten 
years before he found the solution to the 
mystery... which enabled General Aniline to 
develop a whole new series of sulphur dyes. 


New developments in dyestuffs are rarely 
the result of accident... usually the product 
of planned research, patient labor, repeated 
trial and error. 

General Aniline research is continuous... 
to develop new dyes, and to improve and to 


Genera 





extend applications and utilities of old dyes, 
There are only three primary colors — but 
General Aniline research in the past four 
years has produced over a hundred new dyes. 

GA has also pioneered in the field of highly 
important acetylene derivatives . . . produced 
under pressure and temperature conditions 
never before attempted in the US. 


Wir huge plants in Rensselaer, N.Y. and 
Grasselli, N.J.,General Aniline is the nation’s 
leading producer of high quality dyestuffs 
(sold through General Dyestuff Corporation) 
---and an important supplier of chemicals to 
industry. Its Ansco division at Binghamton, 
N.Y., is the second largest US producer of 
cameras, photographic film and paper...The 
Ozalid division at Johnson City, N. Y., makes 
the facsimile reproducing machines and the 
sensitized papers ... Antara Products in New 
York handles new products and applications. 

With more than $100 million in assets, and 
7000 people on its payroll...General Aniline 
is a good company to work for or with, worth 
knowing and watching. 


NILINE & FILM CORPORATION 


-.. From Research to Reality 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 











A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





Oso Tie-Reoder. 


After Time's presses begin to roll early Tuesday morning, it takes less than 24 hours 


to turn out the more than 1,500,000 copies of our U. S. edition. This is the fastest 


magazine printing operation extant, Although this space is inadequate for a thorough 


account of our printing operation, the pictures and the text below may serve to give 


you a glimpse of the inky realm of teletype, stereotype and logotype. These photographs 


were taken from a movie made by Bert Chapman, Manager of Production Operations for 


TIME, on a recent trip to one of our plants. The movie’s purpose: to show our editorial 


and advertising departments what happens to copy after it gets in the hands of the printer. 














Ben Kocivar 


Bert CHAPMAN 





The machine on the right above is an in- 
tegral part of the process which produces 
identical copies of TIME simultaneously in 
three different printing plants 2,500 miles 
apart. It is called a perforator unit. It pro- 
duces (with great speed) a narrow, per- 
forated paper tape which operates like an 
old-time player piano roll. When fed into 
batteries of linotype machines, this tape 
activates the machines into setting type 
automatically, just as it will appear on 
TIME’s pages. The tape this unit produces 
was typed out at TIME’s editorial offices in 
New York on a teletypesetter perforator 
and transmitted to the printing plants by 
electrical impulse over long-range tele- 
phone wires. 


The machine on the left above is a tele- 
type printer. It receives a typed replica of 
the editors’ copy from New York to be used 
as a guide for the printer and proof-reader 
after the perforator unit has done its work, 
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Cordially yours, 


Grovts Wc Losec 





This curved electrotype plate, being ex- 
amined before it is fitted on one of the 
presses, is several steps removed from the 
linotype. To produce this plate a thin plas- 
tic mold is made from the flat page forms, 
which hold the proof-read lines of type 
ejected by the linotype. The mold is then 
sprayed with a silver solution, given an elec- 
trolysis bath, copper-plated and nickel- 
plated. That leaves a thin shell of printing 
surface, which must be backed up and 
strengthened for the printing press. Hot, 
molten metal is poured into the shell, which 
is then rolled into a curved plate and cooled. 
The rough edges are beveled and it is ready 
for the printing press. 





Once these double-decker presses start 
rolling at the printing plants in Chicago, 
Los Angeles and Philadelphia, they turn out 
1,000 copies of TIME a minute until the 
press run is completed. Each press can pro- 
duce 64 pages in two colors, 





These rolls of paper, weighing 2,400 
pounds apiece, are a minute sample of the 
supply that has to be kept constantly on 
hand in the warehouses to feed the presses. 
TIME uses 44 million pounds of paper and 
a million pounds of ink a year. To satisfy 
the requirements of our high-speed presses, 
a volatile, fast-drying ink is used. As the 
paper spins through the press, it passes 
through big heating ovens which flash-dry 
the ink almost instantly. 





Here in the bindery the freshly printed 
editorial pages meet the pre-printed color 
pages, advance forms and TIME covers. The 
collated pages are then carried automati- 
cally to a stitcher, which inserts the staples, 





Along this conveyor belt the stapled mag- 
azines now move to the mail room where 
subscribers’ copies are addressed automati- 
cally on a mailing machine from a strip of 
names, listed by state and city. Then the 
magazines are put into mail bags; bundles 
are made up for newsstand shipment. Less 
than 24 hours after TIME has gone to press, 
it is on its way to readers all over the U.S. 
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Here’s the amazing invention that guarantees 
Completely Hygienic Automatic Dishwashing and... 


ONLY Apex 
DISH*A-MATIC 


Automatic Dishwasher 
has the 
BUILT-IN ELECTRIC 


HOT WATER TANK 


that super-heats its water 
to pasteurizing 180° 


Only Apex gives you super-hot 180 
germ-killing water—heated sepa 
rately in the Apex built-in tank 
No need to boost tap water to 
dangerous temperatures. 

Your DISH-A-MATIC silently, auto- 
matically washes, rinses, dries 
everything sparkling clean. Com- 
plete service for G—pots and pans, 
too! Take your choice of 3 models 
—beauciful sink unie (illustrated), 
compact cabinet model, or drop-in 
model for installation in presence 
kitchen counters. New anti-jamming 
Apex WASTE-A+*MATIC Food 
Waste Disposer available with sink 
unit; fits any standard sink drain, 

Write for descriptive literature now. 


THE APEX ELECTRICAL MFG. COMPANY 


Deportment T-3 * Cleveland 10, Ohio 
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THE WEDGEWOOD, Superpowered AM-FM radio with 
3-speed record changer. Add TV any time. $298.50 


Enjoy Magnavox, the radio-phonograph that’s 


mgintoned, fou television, too | 


fi eect is usually the final 
choice of those who shop around, 
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reason is that many / aw C7 ys 
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Magnavox radio- ‘ 


Phonographs are — Out-of-this-world sound 








engineered for television. At any time 
the superb Magnavox big-picture system 
can be added in the same exquisite 
cabinet. By making many component 
parts and by selling directly to dealers, 
Magnavox offers you more for your 


money. Magnavox dealers in your com- 


left: THE PLAYHOUSE. Magnavox 
TV with new 16-inch rectangular 
tube. Mahogany or blonde finish. 


Below: THE METROPOLITAN, 16-irfch 
rectangular picture tube, built-in 
filter. Mahogany or blonde finish. 


Better sight... 





- better sound.. 
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munity are listed in the radio section of 
your classified telephone directory. Many 
, offer time-payment 
plans. Prices start 
at $199.50. The 
Magnavox Co., Fort 
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THE NATION 
The Gypsies 


If the sticky, glass-headed little men of 
Mars were watching Earth with their big 
blue, magnifying eyes last week, they 
must have decided that the nation was 
either being overrun by man-eating wee- 
vils, or that something else—the mari- 
juana_ hat the cumulative horrors of 
television, or a vast atomic catastrophe— 
had addled the nerve centers of the masses. 
Armies of people were fleeing the country, 
and the rest of the populace seemed to be 
scurrying away from their homes like dis- 
turbed ants. 

The Americans were simply engaged in 
history’s biggest vacation travel spree. 
Sixty million U.S. citizens—moved by no 
Stronger stimuli than the slam of the 
schoolhouse door, the rustle of a travel 
folder and the feel of the hot summer sun 
—were going somewhere, many of them 
half way around the world, before the 
summer was over. 

Wonders & W.C.s. The advance wave of 
U.S. tourists had already crashed against 
Europe's shores. Piccadilly Circus, the 
Roman ruins and the Louvre were acrawl 
with dollar-shedding Americanos. Approx- 
imately 400,000 tourists from the States 
(100,000 more than last year’s record) 
were going to Europe to spend an average 
of six weeks, goggling at the wonders and 
grumbling at the water closets of the Old 
World. One-third of them were going over- 
seas by air, and most of them were head- 
ing for Italy (which was drawing pilgrims 
of all nations for Holy Year observances), 
France and England. 

Another 25 million Americans were, or 
would be, crossing to Canada for the fish- 
ing, the scenery and the $1.10 dollar: 
thousands more, mostly Texans and Cali- 
fornians, were heading down Mexico's 
modern, gas-station-studded highways for 
the Old-World atmosphere, the bullfights. 
the silver jewelry and the cheap peso, and 
a healthy minority from the East were 
bound for Bermuda's pink sands or for 
the West Indies, with its palm trees and 
invigorating cheap rum. 

But these were the outflankers: the 
main body of the tourist army was apply- 
ing itself assiduously to seeing America 
first, hitting the highways in the cool of 
the morning and getting into the best 
cabin courts by midafternoon. Thousands 
of Westerners and Southwesterners were 
reinstituting an old prewar custom—going 
to Detroit to pick up a new car and using 
the savings in freight charges to finance 
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N OF BERMUDA SAILING FROM New York 


A slam and a rustle made 60 million hustle. 


their trip. Almost every automobile com- 
pany was cooperating enthusiastically; 
some not only guaranteed prompt deliv- 
ery, but free showers, free food and free 
beds to those waiting for cars. 

For only $763, Northwest Airlines and 
a group of enterprising bush pilots would 
fly anglers from New York direct to an 
Alaskan river which boasts trout as big 
as baseball bats; New England skippers 
would provide the picturesque discomfort 
of a sailing ship cruise on the open At- 
lantic for only $60; and many a summer 
hotel was advertising not only tennis, golf, 
and hayloft theatricals, but “cultural lec- 
tures” on Freud and Thomas Aquinas. 

Clockwise. The average tourist (who, 
in 1950, had begun looking for bargains 
again) would disregard them all. If he 
lived in the country he would head for a 
big city—despite the heat, the crowds and 
the stench of exhaust fumes. If he lived in 
a city he would head straight for mos- 
quitoes, poison ivy and a bull that wanted 
to gore Junior. He would travel by car, 
visit a national park if he could, and a 
relative if he couldn’t avoid it, and almost 
always he would drive clockwise around a 
circular or elliptical route. 

A government which tried to move him 
—and his 59.999.999 fellow tourists—out 
of his home and off to his destination 
would disintegrate in bloody revolution. 


Yet the 60 million would not only get 
there and buy an armload of curios, but 
all would get back home on time, by a 
national instinct for large plans and des- 
perate maneuvering. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Man at Work 


“The taxpayers,” observed Harry Tru 
man with a grin last week, “are working 
me too hard.” 

Boarding the gleaming white presiden- 
tial yacht Williamsburg, the nation’s No. 1 
hired man took a leisurely overnight cruise 
down the Potomac to Quantico, Va., with 
the ship hardly moving faster than the 
current, which suited the poker players in 
the presidential quarters fine. “I could 
have walked down faster,’ groused a 
Secret Service man. 

Down the Barrel. At Quantico, the 
President—whose visit to the Marines was 
long overdue—saw a thunderous show. 
From a canvas-covered grandstand, he 
watched marines storm objectives with 
tanks, flame throwers, bazookas, phospho- 
rous grenades and s500-m.p.h. bombing at- 
tacks. A Marine major kept up a breezy 
ringside commentary, improving the slow- 
er moments by hinting broadly, for the 
President to hear, that the Marines could 
do even better with more equipment, A 
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Ropert Lovett & AVERELL HARRIMAN 
One said no, the other said yes. 


simulated carrier attack by seven banana- 
shaped helicopters demonstrated how 
troops could land behind enemy forts and 
disgorge their equipment in 30 seconds. 

When it was over, Old Artilleryman 
Truman made straight for a 75-mm. how- 
itzer, the one-hoss shay of the ordnance on 
display. He patted it lovingly, sternly told 
photographers who had snapped him peer- 
ing down the barrel of a rifle a short while 
before that he would not looking 
down this barrel. “You don’t look down 
the barrel of a cannon,” said he, “you 
might get your head shot off.” 

Back on the Williamsburg, the President 
burnished the yacht rail with his elbow 
like a Gay Nineties bartender, and called 
to reporters, “What’ll you have, boys?” 

Up a Bench. Next day at the White 
House, Harry Truman greeted about 1,000 
visitors—more than on any day since he 
became President. They included labor 
politickers, 4-H Club campers, editors of 
business magazines. The bigger crowds 
he led out into the rose garden, where, 
standing on a wrought-iron park bench, 
he explained that he'd like to shake each 
& every hand, etc., but couldn't. 

During a lull between visitors, he took a 
long, hard look down the barrel of a can- 
non. He vetoed the controversial basing 
point bill (see Business). He had waited 
until the tenth and last day, after which 
the bill would have become law without 
his signature. But he had intended all 
along to veto it, he told a caller. He felt 
like the blacksmith on the jury out in 
Missouri, said the President. The judge 
asked him if he felt any prejudice against 
the defendant. “Oh, no, judge,” said the 
fellow. “I think we ought to give him a 
fair trial, then I think we ought to take 
the s.o.b. out and string him ” 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 
A Good Man Is Hard to Find 


Part of the heavy traffic at the White 
House last week was men of prominence 
turning down big Government jobs. 

First there was Robert A. Lovett, one- 
time Under Secretary of State, who 
dropped in to tell the President he could 
not accept appointment as chairman of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Council in 
London. Banker Lovett (Brown Brothers 
Harriman & Co.) explained that his health 
would not permit a return to Government 
harness. Then came ex-Secretary of War 
Robert P. Patterson. Baffled after 54 
months of searching for a good man to be 
chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the President had offered the post 
to Bob Patterson for a second time. But 
Patterson, now a partner in a New York 
law firm, refused again, 

At week’s end, Harry Truman’s batting 
average for the week went up to a present- 
able .333. With a flourish the White House 
announced that William Averell Harriman, 
58, was leaving his post as roving ambas- 
sador for the ECA to become a “special 
assistant” to the President. The job’s title 
made it sound routine—there were already 
twelve aides and assistants—but it was 
meant to be bigger than it sounded. Harri- 
man will be a sort of Assistant President 
for foreign affairs, empowered to straight- 
en out the arguments and kinks in rela- 
tions between the State, Defense and 
Treasury Departments and the 25 or so 
other departments and agencies conduct- 
ing U.S. programs abroad. Averell Harri- 
man will not direct the show; he will be 
more a backstage manager who tries to 
keep the show going and on time. 

It was slim, conscientious Averell Har- 





riman’s twelfth Government job since he 
took his first in 1934. A graduate of 
Groton and Yale and one of the heirs to 
at least $70 million left by his father 
Union Pacific Railman Edward H. Harri- 
man, he left the world of Wall Street 
and eight-goal polo to serve in the New 
Deal’s NRA. As one of Franklin Roose- 
velt's prize “tame capitalists,” Harriman 
became coordinator of Lend-Lease in Lon- 
don, went to Moscow in 1943 as Ambas- 
sador, later served six months as an Am- 
bassador to Britain. Home in 1946, he 
became Harry Truman’s Secretary of 





Commerce when Henry Wallace was 
booted out of the Cabinet. Eighteen 
months later, Harriman went overseas 


again, to be Paul Hoffman’s roving Euro- 
pean chief of the Marshall Plan. 

More the able administrator than the 
creator of policy, stoop-shouldered, hard- 
working Averell Harriman gets along well 
with most people, including Congressmen. 
Stepping into his vaguely defined new job, 
which will be largely what he makes it, 
he will need all his powers of gentle 
suasion to keep men like Dean Acheson 
and Louis Johnson working together on 
the same stage. 


GAMBLING 
The Big Mistake 


Gambler Frank Erickson, who looks 
like an aggrieved pig and dresses like an 
advertising executive, could see his mis- 
takes now. He never should have taken 
his office out of his hat and moved into a 
fancy Park Avenue office, complete with 
an accountant and neatly kept records. He 
never should have s inything to those 
Senators down in Washington. 

His biggest mistake was made when 
Arizona’s Senator McFarland yelled at 
him “You do violate the law?” and Erick- 
son blurted “yes” in a startled squeak. 
Four days later, Manhattan District At- 
torney Frank Hogan seized all of Erick- 
son’s neat records, and the big gambler’s 
financial front man began singing for the 
D.A. Hogan charged Frank with con- 
spiracy and 59 counts of bookmaking. 

In Manhattan’s special sessions court 
this week Gambler Erickson meekly en- 
tered a plea of guilty on all counts (max- 
imum penalty on each: $500 fine and one 
year in jail). But a trial might have been 
worse. Hogan’s men had found that a big 
chunk of his $100,000-a-year income 
came from Florida‘’s Colonial Inn, a gam- 
bling enterprise he shared with Detroit 
gamblers, New York Gangsters Meyer 
Lansky and “Jimmy Blue Eyes” Alo, 
Brooklyn’s Joe Adonis. Erickson would 
not want to get those fellows into trouble. 

In 30 years of bookmaking, Erickson 
had never been in jail, had been con- 
victed only once, and that was for loiter- 
ing. But this week Judge Nathan D. Perl- 
man warned his lawyer to have Erickson 
in court for sentencing next week because 
of “what may be in store for him.” 
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high-powered explosive called RDX* and 


ESPIONAGE 
The Smaller Ones 


Patiently, month after month, the FBI 
had been trying to untangle the all-but- 
invisible skeins of plot and counterplot by 
which Russia had stolen U.S. atomic se- 
crets. The pursuit of Britain’s Dr. Klaus 
Fuchs, physicist and traitor, started the 
process. After his arrest, it took 34 months 
of painful toil before U.S. agents worked 
their way back along his trail to Harry 
Gold, the Philadelphia chemist. After 
that, the untangling progressed quickly. 
Last week, 23 days after catching Gold, 
the FBI picked up two of his confederates. 

The first, a 44-year-old chemical tech- 
nician named Alfred Dean Slack, was ar- 
rested as he left his automobile in a park- 
ing lot to report for work at the Sundure 
Paint Corp. in Syracuse, N.Y. His friends 
Were as astounded as the friends of Harry 
Gold had been only two weeks before. 
Slack, a big, rugged-looking man, had been 
known as a solid citizen, who worked hard 
to support his wife and two children. 
a provider who had licked the housing 
shortage by building his family a sub- 
urban cottage with his own hands, 

RDX Formula. In a statement issued 
after his arrest, however, FBI Chieftain 
J. Edgar Hoover charged that Slack, a 
World War II supervisor at the Holston 
Ordnance Works at Kingsport, Tenn., 
had given Harry Gold samples of a secret, 








Harry Gotp 
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data on its manufacture. At the same 
time, the FBI made public the names of 
two Russian officials accused of directing 
Harry Gold in his espionage activities. 
Unfortunately, the FBI added, the two 
Russians had already left the U.S. 

An Amtorg Trading Corp. employee 
named Semen M. Semenov was Gold’s 
first boss; after being handed the RDX 
sample, he told the Philadelphian to for- 
get Slack for “a very important assign- 
ment”—getting atomic information from 
Fuchs. From then on, Gold had reported 
to Anatoli Antonovich Yakovlev. Soviet 
vice consul in New York. 

Talebearers. The arrest of Family Man 
Slack was quickly followed by that of 
another husband & father, a 28-year-old 
machinist from New York’s East Side 
named David Greenglass. Plump, wavy- 
haired Machinist Greenglass made no 
bones about the fact that he had been 
considering either running away or com- 
mitting suicide ever since he had read the 
chill news of Gold’s arrest. The FBI dis- 
cussed his case even more tersely than 
that of Slack—he had joined the Young 
Communist League in 1938, had been sent 


* RDX is a white powder with one and a half 
times the blasting force of TNT. It was in- 
vented by the Germans in 1899, but had been 
considered too expensive for military use until 
the U.S, found a way, used it in naval torpedoes 





and bazooka anti-tank rockets. 





ALFRED DEAN SLACK 





SIDNEY WEINBAUM 
And so ad infinitum? 


Associoted Press 


to the Los Alamos atomic project as a 
machinist while serving as an Army ser- 
geant during World War II, and had 
passed restricted atomic information to 
Gold between January, 1945 and Febru- 
ary, 1946, when he was honorably dis- 
charged from the service. 

Was the FBI after more atomic tale- 
bearers? They would not say, but. it 
seemed extremely likely. Everyone in the 
plot seemed to have one thing in common 
—they talked their heads off about their 
pals as soon as they were caught. And, as 
the U.S. was fast learning: 








Big spies have little spies and willingly 
indict ‘em, 

And little spies have smaller Spies, and 
so ad infinitum. 


In Pasadena, the FBI arrested a mild- 
mannered, chess-playing, Russian-born 
physicist named Sidney Weinbaum, <2. 
He was charged with committing perjury 
and fraud in concealing his past member- 
ship in the Communist Party in filling out 
job questionnaires. A wartime theoretical 
physicist at Bendix Aviation, he became a 
senior research engineer in CalTech’s jet- 
propulsion laboratory in 1946, has had 
only a research fellow’s job at CalTech 
since 1949, when Army Intelligence with- 
drew his clearance to do confidential work. 
The FBI did not link him to Spy Courier 
Gold, or to espionage. 






International 


Davip GREENGLASS 
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INVESTIGATIONS 
End Run 


In the Senate, Republicans and Demo- 
crats snarled at each other across the 
Amerasia case like nervous football teams 
determined to fight it out through the line 
if it took all election season. Indiana's 
Homer Capehart, backed by 20 other Re- 
publican Senators, demanded that the 
Senate Judiciary Committee open a brand- 
new, full-dress investigation of the Justice 
Department’s handling of the case in 1945. 
Maryland’s long-jawed Millard Tydings 
promptly accused Capehart’s team of be- 
ing offside. Tydings’ own special Foreign 
Relations subcommittee was already look- 
ing into Amerasia, he said; the Cape- 
hart resolution amounted to a vote of no 
confidence before the committee had even 
wound up its hearings. 

Out of the corner of their eyes, Repub- 
licans and Democrats alike had been 
watching breathlessly as a “runaway” fed- 
eral grand jury, on its own, summoned 
Amerasia witnesses to Manhattan in high 
secrecy. Last week, after 16 hurried days 
of sifting—admittedly too little time for 
an exhaustive inquiry—the jury ended its 
18-month term by deciding that the Gov- 
ernment’s investigations and prosecution 
of the Amerasia case had been above re- 
proach. The jury was shocked that the 
Communist-line magazine should have had 
in its office 1,700 Government documents, 
all classified and some top secret, but it 
concluded that any delays in arresting the 
six Amerasia suspects were understandable, 
and that the prosecution of only two de- 
fendants was all that could be expected 
under the circumstances. The real trouble, 
said the jury, lay in the “entirely inade- 
quate” safeguarding of Government prop- 
erty, and in defective espionage laws. “If 
laws governing espionage had been differ- 
ent,” wrote the grand jurors, “. .. the 
prosecution procedure would have been 
entirely different.” This was naturally 
cheering news to Quarterback Tydings and 
his sweating Democrats, but nobody 
thought the ball game was over yet. 


THE CONGRESS 
Author, Author! 


Churning through the records of the 
foundering Lustron Corp., reporters in 
Columbus, Ohio last week made a head- 
line-making discovery about a man who 
had been busy putting other people into 
the headlines. Among the books and pa- 
pers filed in a U.S. district court was a 
photostatic copy of a canceled check for 
$10,000. It was made out to Wisconsin 
Senator Joseph McCarthy, the spy hunter. 

The check was Lustron’s payment to 
Joe McCarthy for a plunge into letters— 
a 10,000-word article on housing levisla- 
tion written during Republican McCar- 
thy’s term as vice chairman of the 8oth 
Congress’ joint Housing Committee. It 
was paid out at a time when Lustron, now 
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bankrupt and $37.5 million in debt to 
RFC (see Bustness), was just beginning 
its long and rich ride on the U.S. tax- 
payers’ back, 

Senator McCarthy’s article, a 37-page 
piece entitled “Wanted: A Dollar’s Worth 
of Housing for Every Dollar Spent,” was 
contained in a pamphlet published by 
Lustron to promote its prefabricated 
houses. McCarthy had turned the results 
of his committee work and a 30,000-mile 
committee junket through the U.S. into a 
neat profit. The article was a straightaway 
description of federal housing legislation 
—the kind of article Lustron probably 
could have got free or at least dirt cheap 
from any Government housing man. 

In peddling the byproduct of his work 
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Joe McCartuy 
Expensive words and raised eyebrows. 


as a $15,000-a-year servant of the people, 
the Senator had not actually broken any 
laws. Congressmen often get fees for mak- 
ing speeches and writing magazine articles. 
Members of Congress are no more limited 
in moneymaking ventures than other citi- 
zens, except that they may not take fees 
for lobbying or dealing with Government 
agencies. The rest is up to their moral 
judgment. McCarthy had raised a ques- 
tion of propriety—and his fancy author’s 
fee was enough to raise eyebrows. 


Getting Restless 


Adjournment was in the air and Con- 
gressmen were itching to get back home 
for some electioneering. Impatient and 
brisk as a commuter trying to make a 
train, the Senate bundled a lot of legisla- 
tion into a drawer and pushed it out of 
sight. Republican Floor Leader Kenneth 
Wherry looked at Majority Floor Leader 
Scott Lucas’ list of 22 “must” bills, and 
agreed to cooperate if it was whittled 


down to six: expansion of social security, 
extension of the draft and MAP, the om- 
nibus $29 billion appropriation bill, a bill 
cutting excise taxes, and a final attempt 
to pass FEPC. Said Ohio’s Robert A. 
Taft with a grin: “Our part of the deal 
would be to keep the boys from talking.” 
Adjournment target: August 5. 

The House was already well ahead of 
schedule, Last week it passed an exten- 
sion of rent control, quickly ironed out 
minor differences with the Senate's bill. 
Democrats on its Ways & Means Commit- 
tee, who have been tinkering despondently 
with the bill cutting excise taxes $1,100,- 
000,000, produced a new proposal to meet 
Harry Truman’s warning that he would 
veto any bill which did not make up the 
revenue elsewhere. It would increase taxes 
on large corporation profits from the pres- 
ent 38% to 41% to bring in $433,000,000. 
With the prospect of another $500 million 
from plugging loopholes in other tax laws, 
the committeemen hoped to get their 
excise tax cuts past the President. 

In the Senate, a citizen could note the 
lasting effects of the social revolution 
wrought by the New Deal. Up for debate 
was a bill which would nearly double 
social-security benefits (from the present 
average $26 a month to $48), extend cov- 
erage to 10 million more Americans, and 
provide increased payroll deductions be- 
ginning in 1956. But the issue which 
seemed revolutionary in 1935 last week 
did not even start a cloakroom argument. 
If there was objection, it was that the 
coverage was too spotty; Republicans and 
Democrats agreed on a $2<,000 study of a 
future pay-as-you-go system that would 
cover every American over the age of 6s. 

That just about settled Item Number 
One of Wherry’s six. Senators wistfully 
wished that everything else on the “must” 
list could be settled as quickly. 


RHODE ISLAND 
The Fine Print 


The bill was 94 pages long and looked 
as if it might be dull reading. So the 
Rhode Island general assembly passed it 
and the governor signed it without crack- 
ing all the pages. Last week there were a 
lot of red faces in Rhode Island. The bill 
wiped out the power of every city and 
town in the state to appropriate money, 
elect or appoint officials, make police reg- 
ulations, hold property, construct build- 
ings or license amusements. 

Governor John O. Pastore explained in 
some embarrassment what had happened. 
The bill was intended to establish a uni- 
form motor vehicle code, and to wipe out 
all the empowering clauses of all existing 
motor vehicle statutes. By a sloppy bit of 
writing, it also wiped out all powers of 
cities and towns. Pastore said he would 
summon a special session before Novem- 
ber (when the new law is scheduled to go 
into effect) to draft a new bill. Presuma- 
bly this one would be read carefully first. 
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NEW YORK 
But Not Goodbye 


Tom Dewey managed to keep the secret 
a secret until he walked into the gover- 
nor’s office in Albany, N.Y. one morning 
last week, handed eager newsmen copies of 
his ten-word statement: “I shall not be a 
candidate for re-election next fall.” 

Then he sat down to explain why he was 
abandoning all claim to the most powerful 
governorship in the U.S. at an age (48) 
when most politicos are just hitting their 
stride. First, his blood pressure was low 
from fatigue, and the bursitis in his right 
shoulder had reduced his usual eight-hour 
nightly sleep to two or three. Then there 
was money; after taxes on his $25,000 
governor’s salary, he had hardly enough to 
Support the family and put his two sons 
(ages: 14 and 17) through college. He had 
been offered the presidency of two univer- 
sities, a large corporation, an insurance 
company and partnership in half a dozen 
law firms, the governor said, and he leaned 
toward the law. 

But lest anyone think he was going to 
fill his ears with wax to keep out political 
siren songs, Tom Dewey quickly reminded 
his hearers that he had twice before “re- 
t'red” from public office like this. Dewey 
and Republican leaders had already agreed 
on whom they wanted as Tom Dewéy’s 
successor in Albany: ruddy-cheeked, back- 
slapping 74-year-old Lieut. Governor Joe 
Hanley, onetime jockey, Presbyterian 
minister, lawyer and silver-tongued speak- 
er on the Chautauqua circuit. In case any 
Democrats wanted to make something of 
Hanley’s age, Dewey said pointedly, let 
them remember that their own Senator, 
Herbert Lehman, up for re-election, was 72. 

Dewey’s ten-word withdrawal shocked 





Associated Pres 
New Yorx’s HANLey 


A good endorsement and a silver tongue. 
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Fife, drums and a man on the eighth floor. 


New Yorkers into realizing they were 
about to lose a first-rate governor. As the 
only presidential candidate the Republi- 
cans have ever renominated after his fail- 
ure to make it the first time, Dewey had 
missed the White House; he had been too 
assured, his personality did not charm the 
voters, and he had tried to win without 
discussing the issues. But when all of this 
was said, his had been a remarkable ca- 
reer: a racket-busting prosecutor at 33 
who put behind bars “Lucky” Luciano, 
Irving (“Waxey Gordon”) Wexler, Tam- 
many’s Jimmy Hines, Wall Street’s Rich- 
ard Whitney and many a little name in 
the loan and extortion rackets; at 40, an 
honest, efficient governor and able politi- 
cian who had cut taxes, backed a veterans’ 
bonus, rent control, and the nation’s most 
workable law against racial discrimination, 
had cleaned out graft in workingmen’s 
compensation and renovated cobwebby 
mental and public health programs. When 
it came right down to brass tacks, most 
New York Republicans and many Demo- 
crats hated to see Tom Dewey go. 


CONNECTICUT 
The Windstorm 


It was 2:30 a.m., and New Haven’s 
Hotel Taft was crowded with politicians, 
all wide awake. Leading Candidate John 
Davis Lodge, of the Boston : 











Lodges,* 
paused amid the swirling delegates and 
nibbled on the nail of his index finger. 
“This,” grinned Lodge, “is like trying to 
pin down a pup tent in a windstorm.” A 
fife, drum and bugle corps blew for Lodge 
outside the hotel, and delegates found new 
lyrics to When Johny Comes Marching 











%* Younger brother of Massachusetts’ Senator 
Henry Cabot Lox grandson of Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge, d dant of early (1791-06) 
U.S. Senator rbot, w 
by the Low to God 


Washington, 


Home thrust into their hands; now the 
song was called The Logical Man Is Lodge. 

Ankle-deep in broken glass and broken 
promises, discarded cigar butts and cam- 
paign propaganda, and up to their ears 
in smoke and conniving, 618 Republicans 
were trying to get together on selecting 
their candidate for governor. It was their 
most red-eyed, bitter and uncertain con- 
vention in 30 years. 

Strategy on Eight. The delegates had 
been besieged for their votes by five can- 
didates for the gubernatorial nomination 
a well-to-do manufacturer in the base- 
ment, who had set up the best bar of any 
candidate; a lawyer, and the mayor of 
Waterbury, quartered on the second floor: 
Congressman John Davis Lodge on four, 
a onetime governor on six. Amid the gen- 
eral fuss and clutter, two men, in a feud 
that was both personal and political, 
worked hardest to collar delegates. Hand- 
some, fast-talking Lawyer J. Kenneth 
Bradley, out for the nomination for gov- 
ernor, was trying to regain the party con- 
trol he had once held as Connecticut Re- 
publicanism’s boy wonder, only to be 
stripped of his state chairmanship six 
years ago. On the eighth floor reigned the 
man he sought to dethrone: big Harold 
Mitchell, the party head. Mitchell had 
chosen Lodge as his candidate. 

Mitchell’s was a delicate task. To deny 
Bradley’s charge that he had boss-picked 
Lodge, Mitchell had to be careful about 
pressuring delegates. On the other hand, 
he couldn’t chance letting nature take its 
course. Through the night, hidden away 
from the crowds, he worked tirelessly on 
heads of delegations, “I’m not putting 
pressure on anyone,” he would explain, 
“T’'m just reminding friends they owe us 
loyalty,” 

Four floors below, Congressman Lodge 
—a conservative Republican—greeted his 
well-wishers like a matinee idol, which in 
fact he had once been. Before entering 
politics he had appeared in 18 movies. 
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was Marlene Dietrich’s leading man in a 
1934 picture called The Scarlet Empress. 
Beside him stood his pretty, Italian-born 
wife, Francesca Braggiotti Lodge, onetime 
dancer, whose singing of Italian songs in 
Bridgeport’s Italian quarter had helped her 
husband in his races for Congress. 

By the time Harold Mitchell went to 
bed upstairs at 5 a.m., almost everybody 
knew that Actor Lodge would clearly steal 
the show next day. He did. The final 
count: for Lodge, 358; for Bradley, 134. 

Even his own backers figured that 
Lodge stood no more than a 50-50 chance 
against his Democratic opponent, incum- 
bent Governor Chester Bliss Bowles, the 
New Dealing adman. Lodge would need 





polka with the Polish girls and join in 
singing “the old songs” at political rallies. 
Bush was opposed by starchy Vivien Kel- 
lems, a Stonington manufacturer, one of 
the few Americans who is far enough to 
the right to be considered patriotic by 
Westbrook Pegler. Vivien stopped the roll 
call when it reached 27 for her, 187 for 
Pres Bush, 

Full of emotion, she took the floor, de- 
nounced this “humiliating” defeat of Con- 
necticut’s women, the whole convention 
system and the people who won with it. 
“Do you think that was the right thing 
to do?” she asked the convention. There 
were scattered yes’s and no’s. “Couldn't 
a pretense have been made,” she asked 


Acme 


Roy Harris, GOVERNOR TALMADGE & Frrenps* 
“Give me a ring and reverse the charges.” 


all the support he could get; Bradley, 
alone of the losers, did not offer his. 

Two for the Senate. Of more impor- 
tance to the rest of the nation, though 
the convention spent less time debating it, 
was the choice of two Republican candi- 
dates for U.S. Senator. Harold Mitchell's 
organization again carried the day. Ex- 
Congressman Joseph Talbot, a Roman 
Catholic, was named, without competi- 
tion, to run against Catholic Senator 
Brien McMahon, who had done his best 
to identify himself with an atomic peace 
(he is chairman of the Joint Atomic En- 
ergy Committee). 

The Senate seat now warmed by Adman 
Bill Benton (Bowles’s old partner in Ben- 
ton & Bowles) looked a little more invit- 
ing. Mitchell put his influence behind a 
hearty, handsome Wall Street banker 
named Prescott Bush,* who played first 
base at Yale (1915-17), likes to dance the 


%* A partner in Brown Bros. Harriman & Co. 
For news of another partner, see above. 
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again, “that a few of you wanted me?” 
Then she withdrew from the race. 

The convention had been a triumph for 
48-year-old Harold Mitchell, but it also 
had a terrible price. Exhausted, he re- 
turned to his home in West Hartford. 
Four days later he was found dead in his 
bathroom, of a heart attack. 


THE JUDICIARY 
Man Without a Country? 


In San Francisco last week, Federal 
Judge George Harris revoked the U.S. 
citizenship of Harry Bridges on a finding 
that the West Coast longshore leader had 
got it fraudulently by denying that he 
had ever been a Communist. Unless higher 
courts come to his rescue, Bridges, already 
under sentence of five years for perjury, 
will presumably be deported to his native 
Australia, which doesn’t want him either, 


* Talmadge’s secretary, and wife Betty, getting 
1948 election returns, 


GEORGIA 
Pick the Winning Side 


All day long the three phones rang in 
a seventh-floor room of Atlanta’s Henry 
Grady Hotel. A pudgy little man an- 
swered, shifting a black cigar into a cor- 
ner of his mouth. “How're you, Jim?” he 
said. “We all right in your county? You 
gonna get them out to the polls? Fine. 
Well, if you need anything give me a ring 
and reverse the charges.” Roy Harris, the 
man who makes Georgia governors, was 
busy electing Governor Herman Talmadge 
to a second term. 

Tireless, stubby Roy Harris held no 
elective office at the moment, but any 
day the legislature was in session he could 
be seen spraddled in a front-row seat, 
while the people’s representatives hurried 
up to him to hear his wishes. With one 
exception, no Georgia governor since 1936 
had been elected without Roy's help. All 
the time Roy was in the law business in 
Augusta, and it never seemed to matter to 
him who the candidate was, The impor- 
tant thing was that he won; Roy’s firm 
got a lot of business from people who 
dealt with state agencies. In fact, anybody 
wanting a state favor was likely to em- 
ploy Roy’s firm as consultants or Roy 
himself as a lobbyist. 

As a political engineer, he got Reformer 
Ellis Arnall elected against red-gallused 
old Gene Talmadge, then switched to 
elect Talmadge against Arnall’s picked 
successor (“I wouldn't go along with him 
when he started registering all the niggers 
so I built up the picture for Gene”). 
When “Ol Gene” died, Roy engineered 
son Herman’s attempt to snatch the gov- 
ernorship. He had gotten the poll tax 
repealed for Arnall; he got the white- 
supremacy primary passed for Herman. 

Roy’s power was based on the rural 
vote and Georgia's unique, decrepit 
county-unit system. Roy himself was born 
on a farm in southeast Georgia, knew his 
woolhatters and had something on almost 
every politician in the state. In a state 
where 122 city votes can be offset with 
one tame woolhatter in a rural county 
and 25 woolhatters can sometimes swing 
a county, Roy’s system worked fine. 

Battle Ground. On the hustings last 
week, ex-Governor Melvin Ernest 
Thompson shouted himself hoarse with a 
vigor that astounded voters who remem- 
bered his fumbling efforts two years ago. 
In reply, young Herman Talmadge, show- 
ing his red suspenders, mocked the people 
who said his rival was a changed man. It 
reminded him, said Talmadge, of a con- 
trite drunk coming home to his wife. 
Countered Thompson: “I know of no 
man in Georgia who is a greater authority 
on a man coming home drunk than the 
present governor.” 

Despite the vigorous words, the cam- 
paign seemed apathetic, a week before the 
election. Roy Harris was confident. He 
knew that Talmadge had the big-money 
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Support (at a recent dinner, Coca-Cola 
Tycoon Robert Woodruff toasted Her- 
man: “To the best governor Georgia ever 
had, sired by the next best governor”). 
Roy was not worried about the Negro 
vote: “The niggers are a little disgusted. 
They thought they were going to get 
equality and now they have found out 
they are not. Now you have to pay the 
preachers to get ‘em out.” That wasn’t 
worth the expense, Roy figured. The 
phone rang. “Hello, Mr. Leonard,” said 
Roy. “What's the situation down there?” 


NEW JERSEY 


The Phantom Forger 

The cops first told Clifford Shephard 
that he was “the phantom forger” the day 
after they fingerprinted and mugged him. 
A slow-moving, heavy-jawed and trusting 
fellow, Shephard patiently smiled at their 
accusations, told them they'd find they 
were making a mistake. He was just a 
middle-aged salesman who lived in Scotch 
Plains, N.J., he explained, and, as a matter 
of fact, had just taken on a new line of 
liquid run-stopper for ladies’ stockings, 

Shephard’s smile dissolved when a 
liquor dealer gave him one curled-lip 
glance in the New Brunswick, N.J. police 
Station and told the cops, “That's the 
guy.” A dozen other merchants nodded 
their heads positively. The detectives 
brought in Betty Lester, the buxom widow 
he had been sparking, and accused them 
both of passing bad checks through the 
length & breadth of New Jersey. At the 
trial, 16 witnesses testified in their behalf. 
but the liquor dealer was coldly positive: 
Cliff Shephard and Betty Lester were sen- 
tenced to nine months in the county work- 
house. That was 1935. 





CLirrorD SHEPHARD 
The face was similar, 
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Second Rap. Nine months later, just as 
Shephard was due for his freedom, detec- 
tives from neighboring Newark arrested 
him for other forgeries committed during 
the period covered in his first conviction. 
Again the law whirred on the wheels of 
men’s blurry memories: again witnesses 
pointed unequivocally at Shephard as the 
bad-check passer. “I stood there hand- 
cuffed while they swore my life away,” he 
said later. The judge gave him 18 months 
in the penitentiary. When it was over he 
was arrested a third time, but a grand jury 
refused to indict for the simple reason 
that he had been behind bars at the time 
of the new crime. A banker on the grand 
jury listened overtime to Shephard’s story 
of innocence and sent him off to tell it to 
the Burns Detective Agency, which acts 
as a clearing house for records, descrip- 
tions and habits of forgers. 

Months later, when Shephard was re- 
duced to selling rugs made by the blind 
because nobody else would trust his con’s 
record, he got a wire from the Burns peo- 
ple. A check-passer of his general descrip- 
tion, Edward Sullivan, the “phantom forg- 
er,” had been picked up, they said. Shep- 
hard made his way to Wisconsin, where 
Sullivan had been sentenced, came face to 
face with a man of his same general build 
and coloring, his same long face and heavy 
jaw—but by’no means a twin in looks. 
The real “phantom” looked at photostats 
of the checks which had convicted Shep- 
hard, borrowed paper from the prison 
warden and wrote out a confession that 
the checks were his own handiwork. 

Third Plea, But somehow, despite Sul- 
livan’s confession, the New Jersey Court 
of Pardons twice turned down Cliff Shep- 
hard, presumably because his old accusers 
refused to change their stories, “I talked 
to three of the merchants,” Shephard said. 
“They thought I was innocent. But they 
were afraid I’d sue for false arrest.” 

Then, as Shephard struggled to hold 
down a porter’s job in a bar & grill, a 
friendly New York Timesman named Jo- 
seph Haff helped him organize his third 
plea. Last week, 15 years after the first 
arrest, New Jersey’s Governor Alfred E. 
Driscoll signed a full pardon, and another 
would probably be available soon for Bet- 
ty Lester, since enfeebled by a stroke. 
Sixty-four-year-old Cliff Shephard, tear- 
fully pleased with the final triumph of 
justice, laid aside his broom and towel, 
thanked the State for excusing the crimes 
he had never committed. 


MANNERS & MORALS 
The Jovial Gorilla 


The best known and most popular civic 
figure in Chicago is neither the Chicago 
Tribune’s Colonel Bertie McCormick, the 
Democrats’ Mayor Martin Kennelly nor 
the White Sox’s aging but indefatigable 
shortstop, Lucius Benjamin Appling. In 
20 years of residence at the Lincoln Park 
Zoo, Bushman, Chicago’s own gorilla, has 





orge Skadding—Lire 
BusHMAN 
The mice were nice, 


topped them all, both in favorable pub- 
licity and unwavering public regard. 

Bushman, even as a grey-thatched elder 
gorilla, is one of the most fearsome-look- 
ing monsters ever put behind bars. On 
seeing him for the first time, zoo visitors 
read a promise of unspeakable ferocity in 
his black little eyes, his brutal, purplish- 
black countenance, and his gleaming white 
incisors. Unlike some older gorillas, he 
never developed a paunch; and his hairy 
547 lbs. are all muscle, 

Roman Ham. But it is Bushman’s per- 
sonality which has endeared him to Chi- 
cago. The public loves Bushman because 
Bushman loves them—he is one of the 
most unabashed hams that ever trod the 
boards. Despite his looks, he is a kindly 
and jovial sort of gorilla, who often plays 
gently with the mice he catches in his 
cage. The spectacle of Bushman lying at 
ease like a Roman, munching grapes and 
gulping quart bottles of milk handed in by 
his keeper (when in a good mood he po- 
litely hands them back), has won the 
hearts of the multitude. 

Bushman, furthermore, is a Chicago 
boy. He was born in French West Africa, 
it is true, and after being captured was 
nursed for a year by a native woman. 
But he was forwarded to the zoo as soon 
as he was weaned, and his keeper, a lean, 
wiry fellow named Eddie Robinson, im- 
mediately taught him to wrestle, tackle 
and pass a football on the Lincoln Park 
lawn. This ended when Bushman was six. 
Conscious of his 160 Ibs., he good-na- 
turedly refused to go back to his cage 
one day; it took sweating zoo attendants 
three hours to get him back in stir and 
they never let him out again. 

For 20 years an unvarying stream of 
3,000,000 people passed annually by his 
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cage. He was seldom sick, almost never 
troublesome. But early this month Keeper 
Robinson noted that Bushman seemed 
listless. One day, a fortnight ago, the big 
gorilla toppled over and lay sprawled and 
inert on the floor. 

Digitalis & Cream. Veterinarians, none 
of whom dared enter his cage, diagnosed 
his trouble as arthritis, heart disease and 
old age. Though Bushman managed to 
pull himself feebly up to his perch after 
hours of lying inert, they thought he was 
dying. The Chicago newspapers sent re- 
porters hurrying out to stand a death 
watch, When Bushman, who was refusing 
to eat, took a pint of cream containing a 
stimulant, the Chicago Tribune ran a 
black, eight-column Page One bannerline: 
BUSHMAN GIVEN DIGITALIS. The Tribune 
could have done no more for a President— 
at least for a Democratic President. 

Enormous crowds began jamming into 
the monkey house to stare at the stricken 
monster. Within a week, almost a quarter 
of a million people passed by his cage. At 
first it seemed a morbid and pitiful per- 
formance. But gradually it became ap- 
parent that Bushman was delighted by 
the shuffling, elbowing, staring people. He 
began to regain his appetite, soon was 
consuming 22 Ibs. of fruit, bread and 
milk. Last week he was able to get up and 
count the house. Veterinarians decided 
that Bushman, though enfeebled, might 
live on for months, or even years. But 
even if he died sooner, there was no doubt 
that Bushman would die happy. 


IOWA 
Never Again 


“They're seizing the power plant and 
the telephone building now,” boomed the 
voice over the public-address system. 
“Henceforth, they will be the property of 
the state. A boy has been arrested for 
waving an American flag. He will be dealt 
with severely.” Hartley, Iowa (pop. 
1,650) was staging a demonstration of 
Communism for a day. 

The idea came to Ingwer Hansen one 
day last spring when he was listening to 
an American Legion radio program in 
which Communists seized the Govern- 
ment. Hansen, who carries the town’s 
mail, is also the local Legion commander 
and secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. He got his fellow Legionnaires in- 
terested. In store windows, posters pro- 
claimed the overthrow of the “capitalistic 
government” and the establishment of 
the United Soviet Republics of America. 
James F. Green, chairman of the Legion’s 
National Americanism Commission, came 
up from Omaha to help out. 

But Hansen could muster only about a 
dozen Hartley men to serve as “guerril- 
las,” plus a few individual Guardsmen 
from neighboring towns. As the raiders 
rolled into town in a drizzling rain, the 
streets were almost deserted. The chief of 
police was arrested, and “executed” out 
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behind Foley’s furniture store. Sheriff Ed 
Lemkull was playfully roughed up (see 
cut). Red flags were hung all over the 
main street and road blocks established. 
One oldster complained bitterly about 
standing in line for a permit to buy each 
glass of beer. “That’s the severity of it, 
Al,” explained the ration clerk. 

But Hartley’s thrifty German citizens 
just didn’t like it. They knew it was only 
make-believe but it kind of scared them 
anyway. “They know Communism is bad,” 
explained a town official. “They feel that 
when you play around with something 
that is bad, somebody's going to get 
hurt.” Some remembered that when 





International 
Hartvey Suerirr & “GUERRILLAS” 
Sick ’em, Fido. 


Mosinee, Wis. had a Communist Day, 
the mayor had suffered a fatal heart at- 
tack. Then the program said that houses 
would be searched. “They won’t have no 
pants if they come to our place,” said one 
housewife. “We'll sick the dog on them.” 
Others just locked their doors and stayed 
inside. Raiders at the road blocks were 
warmed: “We've got to be careful—some 
of these people feel pretty strongly. They 
might want to run you down.” 

When the whole thing ended with a 
big Flag Day Americanism meeting, even 
Ingwer Hansen was relieved. “I'll never 
try anything like that again,” said Han- 
sen. “It was a risky deal.” 


MICHIGAN 
Help from the Clouds 


Michigan’s $14 million sugar-beet crop 
had to be weeded by June 20 or the seed- 
lings would choke; 6,000 Mexican-Ameri- 
cans from Texas were not enough to work 
the 140,000 acres. Last week, as the result 
of a bargain between Michigan farmers and 


the Puerto Rican government, help came 
out of the clouds. Nine times daily, four- 
engine transports picked up full loads of 
workers in Puerto Rico (a total of 5,050), 
ten hours later deposited them in the 
Saginaw Valley to work in the fields at 
$7 to $8 a day. The crop was saved by 
the largest non-military airlift in history. 


CRIME 
A Slight Case of Murder 


When snub-nosed Wayne Long walked 
out of the old brick state penitentiary at 
Salem, Ore. one day last week, FBI agents 
had the word and they were on hand to 
tail him. Twenty-five-year-old Long was a 
toughie all right; he had three stretches 
for stealing and assault on his record, had 
crashed out of prison twice. But it wasn’t 
Long the G-men were interested in, They 
hoped he would lead them to his old pal, 
John Omar Pinson, a cop killer who had 
escaped from Salem a year before and 
worked himself onto the FBI's list of 
“most wanted” criminals, 

With the FBI men shadowing him, 
Long hitchhiked 51 miles to Portland, 
snaked through heavy traffic and thick 
crowds to a house in the southeastern part 
of town, and came out with an oilcloth- 
covered package cached there years before 
by a prison pal. Next morning, Long un- 
wrapped his package, took out a Reising 
submachine gun, and ambled into a 
branch of the First National Bank of 
Portland. He froze the bank’s employees 
in their places by pumping four shots into 
the ceiling, forced a typist to stuff $9,716 
into a paper bag, grabbed the loot and 
rushed from the bank toward a Ford truck. 

At that point eight FBI agents, who had 
been waiting outside, went into action. 
There was a spray of gunfire; Wayne Long 
fired back, injuring one of the FBI men. 
Then Long himself, after dashing for a 
block, fell to the ground wounded. 

It looked like a triumphant day’s work 
for the FBI. But next day, Portland po- 
lice got to wondering about where Wayne 
Long had got the Ford truck, discovered 
that it was owned by a Portland carpenter. 
The carpenter’s body was found 25 miles 
outside of town; he had been shot through 
the head with a large caliber bullet. Wayne 
Long was charged with first degree murder. 

Somehow, the incredulous police sur- 
mised, Long had managed to commit mur- 
der, automobile theft and possibly abduc- 
tion under the very noses of the FBI. 
Portlanders gasped with dismay and won- 
dered how it could have happened. The 
taciturn men of the FBI offered only 
an embarrassed, partial explanation—they 
had seen Long drive off with the carpen- 
ter, feared they would be spotted if they 
followed them into the wide-open coun- 
tryside, left Long uncovered from mid- 
night to 6 a.m. 

“This case is really one for history,” 
said the Portland Oregonian. “But not for 
the radio program, This Is Your FBI.” 
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Peace Conference? 

In Paris this week delegates from 
France, Western Germany, Italy and the 
Benelux nations gather in the august 
Salon de ?’Horloge of the French Foreign 
Ministry. Their task is to hammer out an 
agreement which will give substance to 
Robert Schuman’s bold plan for pooling 
Western Europe’s coal and steel indus- 
tries, To most of the delegates it means 
the practical beginning of an undertaking 
which in the past has been little more 
than an oratorical flourish: Western Eu- 
rope’s union. But above the hopeful voices 
in Paris was audible a disturbing buzz— 
the voice of doctrinaire Socialism. 

In its ill-timed pamphlet setting forth 
its attitude toward Western European in- 
tegration (see below), the British Labor 
Party had gone far beyond the under- 
standable, if disappointing, caution which 
the British government had so far dis- 
played toward the Schuman Plan. Despite 
all of Prime Minister Clement Attlee’s 
subsequent attempts to soften the blow, 
the Labor Party had finally, bluntly ad- 
mitted what it had long suggested by its 
ictions: it was dead set against any 
cheme of European union that was 1) not 
controlled by Socialists, 2) involved a 
sacrifice of national sovereignty, i.e., the 
national Socialist’s sovereign right to plan 
is he pleased. No one could blame the 
Schuman Plan’s supporters if they reached 
the conclusion that it had become a mat- 
ter (in the words of the London Econo- 
mist) of “Socialism Contra Mundum.” 

When the first squall caused by the 
Labor pamphlet had quieted down, it be- 
came evident that the British gov- 
ernment was still far from a flat 
stand against one of the world’s 
best hopes. British officials last 
week cagily lifted a few inches of 
heavy wrapping from something 
called the Plowden Plan. Drafted 
by Treasury’s Chairman of the 
Economic Planning Board Sir Ed- 
win Plowden, it offered as its main 
feature a coal-steel pool without 
the sweeping powers which Schu- 
man had called for. It held out 
some strictly limited hope that a 
practical compromise between the 
British and the continental powers 
might yet be reached. Nervously 
the British declared that they 
would be glad to submit the Plow- 
den Plan at the Paris conference— 
if any one asked them to. Reported 
a London correspondent: “The 
British observers in Paris are under 
instructions which in effect say, 
‘Speak only when spoken to.’ ” 

Meanwhile, last week’s contro- 
versy could not obscure the fact 
that Europe’s traditional enemies, 
France and Germany, were pre- 
pared to deliver to some European 
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authority the guts of their industries. Said 
one German delegate: “This in effect is 
the Peace Conference. For whatever we 
sign will be a treaty that we will not, that 
we cannot, fight each other again.” 


Very, Very Sticky 

One day last week, Clement Attlée 
quietly picked up the morning paper. A 
minute later he found himself in the most 
embarrassing how-de-do a British Prime 
Minister had faced in a long time—the 
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kind of situation that a Socialist would 
hardly wish even on his worst capitalist 
enemy. 

It was the eve of the Paris conference 
on the Schuman Plan (see above), and 
the paper reported on a pamphlet entitled 
European Unity, put out by the Labor 
Party’s National Executive Committee. 
The day the pamphlet reached the public, 
Attlee was slated to explain to the House 
of Commons that despite Britain’s aloof 
attitude, the British government really 
wanted to cooperate in the Schuman Plan 
—at least in considering it. Yet the sweep- 
ing, truculent pamphlet seemed to pro- 
claim to all the world that the British La- 
bor Party wanted to do nothing more than 
blow the Schuman Plan to smithereens. 

Surprise. The brown-covered, 15-page 
booklet (price: 3d.) violently rejected 
not only the Schuman Plan but the whole 
idea of an integrated Western Europe 
based on a free economy. The only way 
Western Europe could be saved, said the 
Labor Party’s little book, was through 
Socialist planning and public ownership of 
industry. Britain must not surrender any 
of its sovereignty to a supranational body, 
since such a body would be dominated by 
non-Socialists who would interfere with 
Britain’s domestic planning. The pamphlet 
also came out flatly against a Council of 
Europe with any real legislative power. 

In the works long before Schuman 
made his dramatic proposal, the pamphlet 
had originally been intended to clarify the 
policy of the Labor Party, which had been 
divided on the issue of Western European 
federation. By the time the drafting com- 
mittee got through with it, the small 
group favoring federation had been si- 
lenced. The finished document bore 
the arrogant, doctrinaire mark of 
its chief author, Minister of Town 
& Country Planning Hugh Dalton, 
whose bumbling indiscretions had 
gotten him and his government 
into trouble before. 

Attlee had seen an early draft of 
the pamphlet, made some marginal 
notes on it, then forgot all about it. 
European Unity went to the print- 
ers last month without Attlee’s 
knowledge; Labor Party headquar- 
ters forgot to tell him the publica- 
tion date. 

Silence. The pamphlet hit the 
world like a slap in the face. Cried 
ECA’s Paul Hoffman: “Deplor- 
able isolationism! . , .” France's 
Robert Schuman said with Gallic 
politeness: “I am surprised.” It 
was, he added, “a brutal decision.” 

Attlee tried valiantly to repair 
Some of the damage. First, he effec- 
tively silenced Dalton, who had 
been trumpeting his views at press 
conferences, At week’s end, under 
Dalton’s chairmanship, Socialist 
delegates from nine countries as- 
sembled in London to consider the 
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Schuman Plan (the French Socialists, who 
support the plan, were so annoyed with 
their British comrades that they sent only 
one delegate). Dalton was unusually 
quiet. The conference broke up a day 
early, issued a polite communiqué which 
carefully skirted the real issues. 

British Foreign Office men took com- 
fort from the fact that Hugh Dalton’s 
hope of succeeding Ernest Bevin as For- 
eign Secretary now seemed dead once & 
for all. Wrote the Manchester Guardian: 
“Mr, Dalton must be tethered to a post 
in one of his national parks and kept 
strictly out of foreign affairs.” 

Mockery. Meanwhile, unhappy Clem- 
ent Attlee spent several highly uncomfort- 
able days trying to explain to the House 
of Commons what had happened. The 
whole matter, he suggested, was some- 
thing of an accident. Said he: “[ The doc- 
ument] happened to be published on that 
day—lI think through having gone to the 
printer at a certain time. I think it was 
unfortunate, myself.” 

The Tories, who have themselves re- 
frained so far from championing the 
Schuman Plan, did not miss the chance to 
harass the government. With deadpan 
mockery, Winston Churchill asked if the 
Prime Minister’s statements had been 
“collated” with Labor Party policy. The 
party document, replied Attlee, did not 
represent official government policy. Said 
he: “His Majesty’s Government desire to 
help and not to hinder in this matter [of 
the Schuman Plan].” 

His Majesty’s ambassadors abroad were 
charged with the task of explaining this 
paradox to foreign governments. In Wash- 
ington, Dean Acheson was inclined to ac- 
cept the explanation. In Paris it was less 
successful, At a luncheon party, British 
Embassy officials tried to impress on 
French newsmen the fine distinction be- 
tween the opinions of British cabinet min- 
isters speaking as cabinet ministers and 
those of British cabinet ministers speak- 
ing as officers of the Labor Party. Said 
one of the Britons ruefully, “a very, very 
sticky luncheon. . . but it proved impos- 
sible to make our story stick.” 


UNITED NATIONS 
The Rose of Baghdad 


In the name of culture, the top people 
of Florence were kept busy last week 
entertaining delegates to the fifth annual 
conference of the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion. The Business and Professional Wom- 
en’s Club poured tea in a villa where ac- 
cording to legend Giovanni Boccaccio met 
one of the voluptuous heroines of his 
Decameron. An Italian movie company 
held a special screening of an animated 
cartoon called The Rose of Baghdad, 
which allegedly had been inspired by the 
work of UNESCO. No one was quite sure 
what Boccaccio or Baghdad had to do 
with the organization’s work; but then, 
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UNESCO had never been quite sure what 
its work was supposed to be. 

Mofana Means Today. Meeting in the 
gilded and brocaded halls of the Pitti 
Palace, delegates presented a total of 86 
new proposals. Among them: a request to 
draw up a list of sources for an economic 
history from the 11th to the 16th Centu- 
ries, a suggestion that UNESCO collect 
material on teaching evolutionary biology. 

However worthy, such pet projects 
did not seem altogether pertinent to 
UNESCO's director general, Jaime Torres 
Bodet, Mexico’s able former Minister of 
Education, who is an impatient man. 
Cracked one UNESCO representative last 
week: “For Torres Bodet, maiana means 
today.” Bodet had a pet project of his 
own—nothing more nor less than peace. 
He favored a Yugoslav suggestion for an 
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international intellectual congress for 
peace, a Belgian proposal to form a com- 
mittee to study the effects of new weap- 
ons, a Czech plan to outlaw atomic weap- 
ons. When the conference rejected these 
projects, Bodet got sore. Cried Bodet: “I 
ask the conference to place on the agenda 
the selection of my successor.” 
Conscience Examined. With only four 
days of the conference left, a group of 
delegates got together in a secret midnight 
session, next day brought forth a petition, 
signed by 35 countries, urging Torres 
Bodet to reconsider his resignation. He 
received a similar cabled appeal from the 
U.N.’s Trygve Lie. He agreed to return 
to his job. Said Bodet in a closing speech: 
“Tt has been a conference of an examina- 
tion of conscience . . . That, of course, is 
not everything, but is very much. . .” 
The fact was that for UNESCO, ma- 
fiana still meant the day after tomorrow. 


AIR AGE 


Tragic Coincidence? 

Lonely Bahrein Island, off the east 
coast of Saudi Arabia in the Persian Gulf, 
is a hot, humid desert, inhabited mostly 
by Arabian pearl divers and British and 
American oil drillers. Its airport on near- 
by Muharrak Island is a stopover for Air 
France planes on the Saigon-Paris run, 
and French pilots don’t particularly like 
it: the weather in the Gulf is treacherous, 
and within minutes fine flying weather 
can become a horror of sandstorms, tor- 
rential rains or typhoons. 

One night last week, the weather 
around Bahrein was in one of its ugliest 
moods. A sandstorm scoured the airdrome 
and blotted visibility down to three-quar- 
ters of a mile as an Air France DC-4, 
carrying 43 passengers and a crew of eight 
on the regular Saigon-Paris run, called 
the field for landing instructions. At 1:15 
a.m. the man in the tower signaled his 
O.K., waited for his first glimpse of the 
DC-4’s landing lights. Forty minutes later, 
still waiting, he called for the rescue 
teams. Toward dawn, searchers in boats 
and aircraft found six survivors, eight 
bodies, and the plane itself. It had crashed 
in twelve feet of water, two miles off the 
island, obviously on its final approach to 
the runway. 

Two nights later the sandstorm still 
raged, and a second DC-q was lost. Like 
the first plane, it was also on the final 
approach to the airstrip. It plunged into 
the sea within a mile of the first. The 
passengers who got out clung to the tail, 
and then, as the plane sank, to its broken 
aerial wire. Total loss in the two crashes: 
85 lives. 

Within hours of the first crash, a French 
government commission was on the way 
to Bahrein to investigate. It was headed 
by Maurice Bellonte, of the famed Coste- 
Bellonte team which flew nonstop from 
Paris to New York in 1930. There were 
rumors that in each crash the altimeter 
was faulty, but an early report from Air- 
man Bellonte said that in the second plane 
at least, the instruments were “in good 
working order.” 

Were the two crashes at the same place 
merely a tragic coincidence? Paris news- 
papers did not think so, darkly hinted at 
sabotage. They pointed out that the first 
plane carried Henri Maux, French govern- 
ment official returning to Paris from strife- 
torn Indo-China with important docu- 
ments which he had prepared for an inter- 
state conference between Viet Nam, Cam- 
bodia and Laos. Scheduled for June 26, 
the conference had to be postponed as a 
result of Maux’s death. Also on the first 
plane: Raymond Rivet of the French Min- 
istry of Finance. Rivet carried with him 
a full report on drug peddling, smuggling, 
and the dollar black market in Saigon. 

While the investigation continued, Air 
France discontinued all night landings at 
Bahrein. 
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GERMANY 
The Socialist Mind 


Like their British comrades, Germany's 
Socialists are opposed to Western Euro- 
pean union—unless, of course, such a 
union could be dominated by the Social- 
ists (see INTERNATIONAL). In Bonn last 
week, German Socialist Leader Kurt 
Schumacher gave the reasons for his par- 
ty’s stand. He also furnished his audience 
with an interesting insight into the work- 
ings of the Socialist mind. 

Up before the Bundestag was a three- 
month-old invitation to Western Ger- 
many to join the Council of Europe. Still 
weak from a bout with the grippe, Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer made his points 
a little wearily, like a grandfather repeat- 
ing a self-evident lesson. Said he: “I do 
not think that the Western Allies will re- 
gard a refusal to enter the Council of 
Europe as a mark of our friendly ap- 
proach... The Council of Europe is a 
first attempt to unite Western Europe as 
a federation. If the Federal Republic re- 
fuses to participate, the Council of Eu- 
rope is finished.” 

Then Schumacher rose to the attack. 
By joining the Council of Europe, argued 
Schumacher, West Germany would serve 
notice that it had finally abandoned its 
17 million East German brothers to Red 
rule. Schumacher in advance suspected a 
united Western Europe of turning into a 
neutral bloc, which would try to concen- 
trate on its own affairs, fail to carry out a 
vigorous political offensive against the 
Russians in Eastern Europe. What was 
needed, said Schumacher, was not a 
united Western Europe but a united Eu- 
rope—with a united Germany at its cen- 
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ter. But he failed to say how he would 
achieve this end in the foreseeable future, 
or how a disunited Western Europe would 
aid the worldwide fight against Commu- 
nism. 

Adenauer, like U.S. policymakers, ar- 
gued for a limited but possible aim: 
Schumacher talked himself into the posi- 
tion of wanting all or nothing. After 
heated debate, the Bonn Assembly sided 
with Adenauer, voted 220-152 to join the 
Council. Said Konrad Adenauer exultant- 
ly, “Germany’s road to Europe is now 
open.” Wrote French High Commissioner 
André Francois-Poncet in a letter to Ade- 
nauer: “I am convinced [this step] will 
have as favorable results for your country 
as for the cause of solidarity among the 
European nations.” 
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Quiet Election 


Last week nine million West Germans 
in the state of North Rhine-Westphalia 
—which includes the Ruhr—went to the 
polls to elect a new state legislature. It 
was the second free election in Germany 
since the Nazis, and the quietest yet. By 
evening the voters, mostly miners and 
steelworkers, representing one-fourth of 
all voters in West Germany, had smash- 
ingly rejected both Communists and ex- 
treme right-wing Nationalist parties. 

When the votes were counted, the 
Christian Democrats had won 36.9%, the 
Social Democrats a strong 32.4%, the 
right-of-center Free Democrats 12.1%. 
The Reds kept only twelve out of their 
28 seats—representing 5.5% of the total 
votes. Communist Leader Max Reimann 
was beaten in his own constituency, 

The state’s electorate was also voting 
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on a proposed new constitution whose 
most important articles were 1) the right 
of parents to send their children to de- 
nominational schools; 2) socialization of 
certain Ruhr industries. 
By week’s end it seemed probable that 
the new constitution had been adopted, 
but the Christian Democrats could be 
expected to do their best to delay actual 
nationalization of the plants, 


"Now Wait a Minute!" 


Since he became U.S, High Commis- 
sioner for Germany on July 1, 1949, John 
J. McCloy has heard a lot of griping and 
self-commiseration from the mouths of 
West Germans. By last week, he seemed 
to have had enough. 

At a meeting in Diisseldorf of the 
French-German Friendship Society attend- 
ed by more than 100 powerful Ruhr in- 
dustrialists, McCloy predicted a bright 
future for the Ruhr and all Western Ger- 
many as part of a united. Western Europe. 
But he added that the free world was 
watching to see whether Germany would 
continue on the right path. It was during 
the question period, fo'lowing his calm, 
factual address, that trouble started. Led 
by Theodor Goldschmidt, president of Es- 
sen’s Chamber of Commerce, a group of 
Germans began firing complaints about 
high occupation costs, high taxes, the cost- 
ly burden of refugees from the East, U.S. 
interference with German trade. 

“Now wait a minute!” cried Jack 
McCloy. “Things can’t be as bad as you 
say when you consider the progress Ger- 
many has made. . . Count your blessings 
from your former enemies. . . U.S, taxes 
are higher than yours.” 

From the businessmen came shouts of 
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“nein, nein.” Replied McCloy sharply: 
“Well, anyway, U.S. taxes are much higher 
than before because of German aggression.” 

To a complaint that reorganization of 
the West German coal and steel industries 
was going too slowly, McCloy answered: 
“Look, I know something about reorganiza- 
tion. I worked on reorganization of U.S. 
railroads. Your problems are no worse 
than those were.” On the refugee problem, 
he observed: “You ought to see the good 
side of it’—meaning the West Germans 
ought to be grateful for the skills and 
energy that refugees have added to the 
West German economy. 

“Don't forget who started this war,” con- 
cluded McCloy sternly. “Whether or not 
you gentlemen here are responsible person- 
ally for it, remember the war and all the 
misery that followed it—including your 
own—was born and bred in German soil 
and you must accept the responsibility.” 

When he had done, his audience ap- 
plauded him loudly and with apparent sin- 
cerity. Said an admiring McCloy aide: 
“The old man really let ’em have it.” 


The Answer 


In stiff diplomatic notes the U.S., Brit- 
ain and France had demanded that Mos- 
cow disband Eastern Germany’s “People’s 
Police,” which is armed with howitzers, 
antiaircraft guns and tanks, generally has 
“the character of an army” (Time, June 
i2). Last week the Western Allies got 
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The newspaper on the left is the Sunday Pictorial, weekend edition of Lon- 
don’s Laborite Daily Mirror. Each week, the Pictorial manages to catch the 
eyes of some 5,000,000 Sunday readers and potential voters by livening up its 
Socialism with liberal slices of cheesecake and lurid crime. This month the 
Tories decided to fight back, brought out a rival tabloid. the Popular Pictorial 
(right). In its puny four pages (compared to the Sunday Pictorial’s 20), the 
Tory tab features pithy, partisan editorials, helpful hints to hard-pressed 
housewives, and comic strips stressing the difficulties of true love under a 
Labor government (She: “Jim, we're only fools if we quarrel.” He: “. . . and 
fools if we don’t take our next chance to get a Conservative government”). 
Readers noted that the Tories’ conservative leg art, crowded by other “human 
interest” pictures, could scarcely compete with the full-blown Socialist efforts. 
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their answer. Eastern Germany’s Commu- 
nist puppet government announced that 
it would add a new branch to its treaty- 
violating military force: a “People’s Navy 
Police.” The Red mariners, said the an- 
nouncement, will have the task of pro- 
tecting fishing fleets, fighting smugglers 
along Germany’s Baltic coast, and safe- 
guarding “democratic achievements.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Refugee 


Three months ago British Playwright 
R. C. Sherriff (Journey’s End) turned 
down a $28,000 offer to write a movie sce- 
nario for Hollywood. Reason: after pay- 
ing Socialist Britain’s income tax, Sherriff 
reckoned that he would have only $1,400 
of his earnings left (Time, March 27). 
Last week another British writer an- 
nounced his intention to strike against the 
exorbitant tax rates. From his latest book 
Legacy, Novelist Nevil Shute (Pastoral, 
Chequer Board) expects to make about 
£18,000 ($50,400), but after paying Brit- 
ish taxes he will be able to keep only 
about £3,000. To save a smitch of his 
earnings on Legacy and future books, 
Novelist Shute (real name: Nevil Shute 
Norway) concluded he simply would have 
to get out of Britain and plans next month 
to leave his home on Hayling Island in 
Hampshire and move to Australia. 

The refugee author and his family will 














be accompanied by Shute’s faithful pri- 
vate secretary, the Shute gardener and 
handyman, and his four-seater Percival- 
Proctor monoplane (“To fly your own 
plane is the ideal way for an author to trav- 
el”). Says Shute: “I want my two daughters 
to finish their education in Australia. At the 
end of five years, they can decide if they 
want to stay in that prosperous but some- 
what uncultured country or return to this 
bleak but cultured and traditional land.” 

Even down under, Shute estimates, he 
would be able to pocket only a puny 
£5,760 of Legacy’s profits. Nevertheless, 
he says, “there’s a Conservative govern- 
ment in Australia, so we may hope to 
see taxes fall there. Here, I don’t think 
they ever will.” 


SPAIN 
The Duchess & the Caballero 


“Times are slowly changing in Spain,” 
observed a Madrid physician last week. 
“To be a monarchist is no longer such a 
great crime, but the police do not realize 
it yet.” 

Dictator Francisco Franco’s insensitive 
police had, for the fourth time in three 
years, arrested Dofia Luisa Maria 
Narvaez y Macias, Duchess of Valencia, 
the handsome, strong-willed first lady of 
Spain’s monarchist movement. Before a 
military tribunal in Madrid last week, she 
faced charges of sending an anti-Franco 
letter to President Truman and distribut- 
ing copies of it in Spain, using the mails 
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for subversive propaganda and attempts 
to form a monarchist underground. 

But the courtroom atmosphere was fes- 
tive rather than grim. In marked contrast 
with the duchess’ last trial (at which she 
was sentenced to a year in jail—Tiwe, 
Jan. 10, 1949), there were no Tommy-gun- 
toting guards, no uniformed cops. The pre- 
siding judge was affable, dapper Major 
General Miguel Rodrigo, 54-year-old com- 
mander of Spain’s one & only armored 
division. General Rodrigo had tried to 
persuade Madrid's military governor that 
there were no legal grounds for a trial. 

“Let's call it off,” he had urged. “Luisa 
Maria has suffered enough. She is far too 
lovely to waste her life in that horrible 
prison.” But the governor had insisted 
that trial take place. In the anteroom, be- 
fore the proceedings started, General Ro- 
drigo had kissed the duchess’ hand, mur- 
muring, “Good luck, Luisa Maria.” 

In court, behind the duchess, sat her 
co-defendants: a lawyer, a printshop own- 
er, a printer and Don Bernardo Bernardez, 
an elderly monarchist leader and onetime 
banker. Having been fired from his post 
at the Banco Iberico, Don Bernardo 
deemed himself a ruined man. But as a 
Spanish caballero, there was one thing more 
he could do for Luisa Maria. He could, in 
spite of his wife and ten children, take 
the rap for the duchess. Don Bernardo 
stoutly denied that she had any connection 
with his political activities. Said he: “If 
the facts are criminal, I myself am the only 
criminal.” 

It took the court a few hours to acquit 
the duchess, sentence Don Bernardo to 
18 months in jail (two other defendants 
got shorter prison terms), After the trial, 
the duchess, chic and cool in a tailored 
grey suit and gunmetal-colored nylons, 
appeared on a balcony to greet the crowds 
waiting in the street below. Then she went 
home. She immediately sent a message to 
Don Juan, exiled pretender to the Spanish 
throne. Said she: “I have cabled my King 
that I am free.” 

Later, friends admitted to her boudoir 
found the duchess in bed (her doctor had 
ordered a complete rest), thoughtfully 
fingering a bouquet sent her by her gal- 
lant judge. 


SWITZERLAND 
The Battle of the Larder 


“In a world where peace is still only a 
hope,” said Rodolphe Rubattel, 
Minister of Public Economy, “we must 
face the possible eventuality of war. . .” 
To be prepared for all eventualities, he 
urged the well-fed Swiss to start stock- 
piling food. By September, Rubattel said 
last week, every Swiss larder should con- 
tain at least 64 Ibs, of sugar, 4% Ibs. of 
fats, 11 Ibs. of rice or other foodstuffs, 
plus all the oats, barley, corn and vege- 
tables that could be put away. “It’s no 
panic measure,” Rubattel told the Swiss 
Parliament, “only common sense.” 


Swiss 
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FRANCE 
Minus & Plus 


The Communists lost control of an im- 
portant political weapon—France’s social 
security system. The purse strings of the 
French “sécurité sociale,” which last year 
paid out 426 billion francs ($1.2 billion) 
to ease the French workers’ path from 
cradle to grave, are held by 234 regional 
boards. Both workers and employers elect 
representatives to sit on the boards. Three 
years ago, France’s Communist labor un- 
ions managed to elect 60% of the board 
members. Two weeks ago 54 million 
French workers went to the polls to elect 
new social security representatives. When 
the returns were counted last week, the 








“The most characteristic thing about a 
police state is that people ‘disappear,’ ” 
wrote Reporter Schmidt. “It is difficult 
for the casual visitor [to understand that] 
when he enters the office of a business 
associate the desk in the corner is empty 
because the secretary who occupied it was 
arrested last week, or that the girl at the 
opposite desk is the police spy who de- 
nounced her, and who will shortly make a 
report to the police on the visitor’s con- 
versation with the manager. 

“You have to stay around and get to 
know people before you feel the situation 
—feel sick and weak when you learn 
someone you know has been arrested, 
nauseated by a note summoning you to a 
police station, angered every time you see 


Stovak ComMUNIST ConcrREss 
“Someone you know has been arrested .. .” 


Communists had lost their majority, were 
down to a still sizable 469%. The Red loss 
was almost exactly balanced by 14% won 
by the socialist Force Ouvriére. France's 
Catholic labor unions just about held their 
own, with 22%. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Report on the Prisoners 

Safely out of Czechoslovakia and the 
reach of the Communist Secret Police, 
who were about to arrest him on a 
trumped-up charge of espionage (Time, 
June 19), Correspondent Dana Adams 
Schmidt sat down to his typewriter in 
Vienna and began a new series of dis- 
patches to the New York Times. Out of 
the range of Prague’s Communist censors, 
he wrote at length and in detail. His dis- 
patches, published in the Times last week, 
gave a sharp picture of the tragedy that 
enveloped Czechoslovakia 28 months ago 
when the Communists seized control. 


one of those unmistakable men in brown 
leather coats [the STB—Czechoslovak 
Secret Police] . . .[The police] are rare- 
ly brutal. But I know or know of persons 
who have been beaten, persons who have 
been questioned for 24 hours . .. where 
the sound of other people being beaten in 
the next room could be heard.” 

A Sieve a Week. Power in Czechoslo- 
vakia rests in the hands of a small, inscru- 
table inner circle of Communists, who get 
their orders from the offices of the Comin- 
form in Bucharest or directly from Mos- 
cow, Most notable member of this inner 
circle is Rudolf Slansky, secretary gen- 
eral of the party. Other members, accord- 
ing to the Times’s Schmidt, are Bedrich 
Geminder, contactman for the Cominform, 
Defense Minister Dr, Alexej Cepicka, and 
National Security Minister Ladislav Ko- 
priva. But Schmidt suspects it does not in- 
clude President Klement Gottwald, chair- 
man of the Communist Party, or Prime 
Minister Antonin Zapotocky. (While both 
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men seem to hold undisputed authority, it 
has been rumored that Moscow does not 
completely trust them.) The entire popu- 
lation is covered by a secret police net- 
work, fed by informers among the party 
members. Chief object of police persecu- 
tion is the middle class, about 20,000 to 
30,000 of whom are now in forced labor 
camps. New camps are now being built. 

“You can walk through Prague’s Wen- 
ceslas Square,” says Schmidt, “and see... 
on nine-tenths of the shops .. . the sign 
‘Narodni Podnik’ which means National 
Enterprise.” Nearly 100% of industry, 
wholesale trade and export-import trade, 
and 80% of shops have been communal- 
ized. Although this economic concentra- 
tion in the hands of the government is 
capable of generating great power, Com- 
munists are finding that compared with 
the selective precision of private enter- 
prise, nationalized enterprise on such a 
scale is often a blunt instrument, Thus 
Rude Pravo, central Communist Party 
organ, complained recently that so many 
sieves were being delivered to ironmongers 
that every family in the country would 
have had to buy one weekly for a year to 
get rid of them. 

Collectivization of agriculture has been 
pushed against stiff opposition from the 
peasants. Usual Communist procedure is 
to start an agricultural cooperative among 
the poorer peasants of a village. The oth- 
ers are denounced as “village rich,” badg- 
ered by inspectors, have their machinery 
confiscated until they submit. 

How to Keep Friends. Czechoslovakia 
does have nearly full employment, and its 
standard of living is now the highest of 
any country in the Communist world. All 
basic foodstuffs, except meat and butter, 
are unrationed, and clothing coupons are 
being more generously released. But in 
the “free market,” prices are still 50 to 
500% above rationed goods. 

Even though social security benefits 
now cover nearly all contingencies from 
birth to funerals, Schmidt found strong 
indications that the country’s industrial 
workers are dissatisfied with their lot. 
They have even staged several brief 
strikes, although strikes are illegal in the 
People’s democracy. Writes Schmidt wry- 
ly: “[They | have observed, however, that 
while in the old days they could damn or 
even strike against their boss, now that 
they are working for themselves, that sort 
of thing is dealt with . . . as sabotage.” 

Although Czechoslovakia’s compara- 
tively high standard of living depends on 
its foreign trade, the Russians are trying 
to sever all of Czechoslovakia’s trade with 
the West. Czech exporters must accept 
whatever economic deals the Russians 
offer. Czechs often have to sell their goods 
to the Russians below cost and the wares 
which the Russians force Czechoslovakia 
to buy are often unsuited to Czech needs. 
Some Czechs feel that the Russians want 
to force the Czechoslovak standard of 
living down to Russia’s level. Even some 
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Czech Communist leaders are critical of 
Russia—in private conversations. But in 
public all Communists pay devout homage 
to Russia. From time to time they are 
brought up to the mark by Russian hints, 
such as the remark Marshal Nicolai Bul- 
ganin pointedly dropped during last 
month’s celebration of “Liberation Day.” 
Said the marshal: “Even the slightest 
questioning of Russian friendship leads 
inevitably to deviationism and Titoism.” 

Resistance in the Mind. The Commu- 
nists have won few new converts, Schmidt 
believes. “The overwhelming majority of 
Czechs profoundly hate Communism .. . 
[This includes] almost all peasants, al- 
most all of the old middle class, and a 
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ComMMUNIST SLANSKY 
An inscrutable circle. 


good many workers . . . But the Czecho- 
slovaks’ resistance is mostly in their 
minds. The Communists have compro- 
mised but not conquered their minds... 
Of active resistance—with all due respect 
to a heroic few—there is little... 

“Perhaps the most dramatic aspect of 
the situation has been the subjection of 
the Roman Catholic Church ... Last 
year the bishops and their clergymen still 
spoke their minds in sermons and pastoral 
letters and circulars. This year they are 
silent ... The bishops are prisoners under 
police surveillance . . . About 300 of the 
clergy are in prison. . .” 

Concludes Schmidt: “The people of 
Czechoslovakia today stand as prisoners 
in a Communist camp. Their sense of 
national identity and honor, their sense of 
the value of political freedom and their 
revulsion against alien rule is strong. But 
not so strong as the instinct for individual 
self-preservation . . . On the whole, their 
position is about what it was under the 
Nazis.” 


FINLAND 
Big Deal 


At a-lavish caviar & champagne ban- 
quet, attended by all the top Soviet brass, 
Moscow last week honored visiting Finnish 
Premier Urho Kekkonen. The Premier 
had earned his fine meal. He had just 
signed a five-year trade treaty that is de- 
signed to shackle stubborn little Finland's 
economy to Russia for good. Under the 
new treaty, nearly all of Finland’s foreign 
trade will be geared to Russia: machinery, 
ships, lumber products and prefabricated 
houses in return for Soviet grain, ferti- 
lizers, raw materials and oil. Finnish sales 
to Russia will increase each year, making 
Finland ever more dependent on Sovict 
markets. 

After returning to Helsinki in a special 
Russian plane, Premier Kekkonen proud- 
ly termed the $350-million treaty the big- 
gest deal ever made by Finland. It would 
in all likelihood also be the costliest. 


NORWAY 
Sober & Silly 


In Oslo, a motorist who is overly gay 
when he leaves the bar is liable to be 
tapped on the shoulder by a policeman 
and asked down to the police station. 
Norwegian law provides that the police 
may give any driver a blood test if they 
have “fair reason” to suspect that he has 
had too much akevitt—i.e., more than a 
concentration of five-tenths of a milligram 
of alcohol per cubic centimeter in the 
blood.* Recently, a Norwegian driver who 
had had a few drinks but wanted to move 
his car a few feet into a better parking 
space, merely loosened the brakes of the 
car while a friend pushed. The consci- 
entious motorist was nevertheless picked 
up by police and put in jail for 21 days. 

Sometimes police do not catch up with 
a driver suspected of tippling until after 
he has left his car. In such cases, the driver 
often evades the law by contending that 
he did not start drinking until he had 
stopped driving. To catch such wily cus- 
tomers, a special Norwegian government 
commission last week proposed even strict- 
er regulations, asked for a law forbidding 
all drivers to taste alcohol three hours 
before or three hours after driving. Cried 
a representative of the Norwegian Driv- 
ers’ Association: “One cannot expect peo- 
ple to respect such silly laws.” 


GREECE 
Milk & Water 


When civil war came to their village in 
central Greece, both Costas Psofios and 
Dimitrios Golfis lost their homes by fire. 
Like thousands of other homeless Greeks, 
they took to the road, eventually settled 


* A 150-175 pounder drinking on an empty 
stomach reaches this limit on an average high- 
ball, Martini, or quart of beer. 
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down on a rocky hillside near Athens. 
Psofios prospered, soon had a sizable herd 
of goats, whose milk he sold in an Athens 
suburb. Golfis did not fare so well: his 
small plot of land barely supported him 
and his son Andreas. Finally, 64-year-old 
Golfis was forced to go to work for 34- 
year-old Psofios, tending his goats. 

The old man’s pride was hurt, but Golfis 
lived in peace with his neighbor until last 
month, when a vein of water was discov- 
ered under their land. In Greece’s dry, 
sun-parched hills, where water is as pre- 
cious as life, it was a great event; Psofios 
announced he would sink a well. Old Golfis, 
who was too poor to drill a well of his 
own, feared that all the water under his 
land would be drained off by his neighbor’s 
well, that the meager springs on his own 
plot would dry up. For days, he brooded. 
Then he decided on a plan to ruin Psofios. 

One day last March, 50 people in the 
Pangrati section of Athens were seized 
with violent stomach pains, fever and 
nausea. It was found that they all bought 
their milk from Psofios. Police questioned 
Psofios, who insisted that his milk could 
not possibly be impure. Ten days later, 
Pangrati’s first-aid stations and hospitals 
were again jammed by more than 150 men, 
women & children, all showing the same 
agonizing symptoms. Chemical analysis 
showed that they had been drinking milk 
poisoned by Trionol (a poisonous chemical 
used in Greece to clean marble and por- 
celain objects, including toilets). None of 
the victims died, but the police closed 
Psofios’ milk distributing plant, prepared 
charges against him. Things looked black 
for Psofios; old Golfis was sure that his 
plot had succeeded. But he had reckoned 
without a conscience sterner than his own. 

One night, Golfis’ son Andreas had 
come upon his father near their neighbor’s 
milk cans. “Tell no one you have seen 
me,” old Golfis had said angrily, “and 
don’t drink any milk tomorrow.” For days 
Andreas kept quiet, but when it looked 
as if the police would arrest Psofios, An- 
dreas finally told the story of how his 
father had poisoned the milk. 

Last week, old Dimitrios Golfis was in 
jail awaiting trial. Prosperous Costas 
Psofios planned to go ahead with the drill- 
ing of his well. 


RUSSIA 
Triumph Without Loretta 


Many an American felt his first real 
thrill over Alexander Graham Bell’s in- 
vention of the telephone when he saw Hol- 
lywood’s debonair Don Ameche perform 
the miracle on celluloid while making love 
to Loretta Young. Last week, Moscow 
moviegoers were equally thrilled to relive a 
great moment of Soviet science. In a new 
full-length picture (Alexander Popov), 
People’s Artist of the U.S.S.R. Nicolai 
Cherkassov (who looks a little like Henry 
Fonda) enacts the life of Russia’s scientist. 
Popov, in the U.S.S.R.’s campaign to claim 
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INVENTION OF THE Rapio BY “ALEXANDER Popov” (RIGHT) 
It was just luck, fellows. 


all the inventions of the past half-century, 
is the man who invented the radio. In the 
picture, Popov triumphs, despite the con- 
niving of an “Italo-British adventurer” 
named Marconi “who, while still inexperi- 
enced in scientific matters, was neverthe- 
less an aggressive grabber of other people’s 
ideas and inventions.” 

In spite of the barefaced claim for the 
glory of Russia, Moscow’s critics tended to 
carp at the picture. “The episodes project- 
ed by the scenario,” wrote one, “should 
have demonstrated that Popov’s invention 
was not an accident but the fruit of deep 
scientific foresight and firm belief in the 
rightness of the chosen path. Instead, the 
film shows Popov’s work in such a way 
that the spectator is forced to believe in a 
happy concourse of luck.” 

The spectators were, at least, not forced 
to believe in a happy concourse of ro- 
mance. The picture featured nobody even 
remotely resembling Miss Young. 


CHINA 
Go Slow 


The world knows that China's Commu- 
nist masters face plenty of trouble in try- 
ing to rule their vast, war-torn country; 
the surprise was that Communist Boss 
Mao Tse-tung more or less freely admitted 
the fact. In his first “state of the nation” 
report to the Central Committee of the 
Chinese Communist Party two weeks ago, 
Mao avoided the self-praise that the world 
has come to expect of Communist leaders, 
and listed some of Red China’s problems. 

China’s Communists, warned Mao, must 
conquer complacency and stop thinking of 
themselves as heroes. Despite past suc- 
cesses, the Communist government still 
had to deal with vital problems, particu- 


larly in the more recently “liberated” 
areas, which support an estimated 310 mil- 
lion of China’s people. In these areas, Mao 
admitted: “There are still more than 400,- 
coo bandits [#.¢., Nationalist guerrillas ] 
to be annihilated; the land problem has 
not been solved; industry and commerce 
have not been properly adjusted; unem- 
ployment is still serious, and social order 
has not yet been stabilized.” 

The “bandits,” said Mao, must be wiped 
out. But in attacking economic problems, 
Mao warned against “rashness or attempts 
to carry through reforms crudely.” He 
made it plain that some of his eager under- 
lings had gone too far in their crackdown 
on private business. Strategist Mao has 
consistently held that, before China can be 
completely Communized, there must be a 
period of transition during which private 
enterprise must be allowed to contribute 
to the country’s economic growth. 

Said he: “The idea of some people who 
think it possible to bring about an early 
elimination of capitalism ... is wrong 
and unsuitable to the conditions of our 
country.”” Land reform, too, must be car- 
ried out more gently. It was wrong, said 
Mao—echoing some of the fine promises 
made by Communist rulers to the Poles, 
Czechs and Hungarians—simply to requi- 
sition the land of the rich peasants: it was 
more important to restore agricultural pro- 
duction, try to end famine. 

In trying to build a modern economy in 
China, Mao tackled one of the century’s 
most staggering tasks. Mao, apparently de- 
termined to avoid the mad haste of the 
early Bolshevik planners in Russia, seemed 
to mean to do the job gradually. The West, 
by doing hardly anything at all to fight 
Communism in Asia, made it easy for Mao 
to stick to his own timetable. 
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THE AMERICAS 
Coffee Nerves 


To the U.S. Senate subcommittee’s 
buckshot blast at high coffee prices (Tre, 
June 19), Latin America reacted with its 
loudest collective yelp in years. By accus- 
ing the latinos of rigrins the coffee market 
and by bluntly suggesting some undiplo- 
matic ways to force prices down aga 
(e.g., “scrutinizing” Joan: to coffee «vun- 
tries, encouraging production jin other 
countries, policing the -offee trade, etc.), 
Towa’s Senator Guy Gii.-tte and his cc'- 
leagues had managed to wound the good 
neighbors’ sensitive pride and threaten 
their pocketbooks as well. 

“A model of indelicacy, intimidation 
and revolting brutality,” snapped Rio’s 
leading conservative newspaper Correio da 
Manhda. “A tremendous blow to the Goc 1 
Neighbor policy . . . an unwarrinted it 
of interference,” cried Colombia’s Foreign 
Minister Evaristo Sourdis. While a crowd- 
ed Chamber chorused “Muito bem—hear, 
hear,” Brazilian Deputy Plinio Barreto 
boomed: “For reasons of demagoguery, 
electoral expediency or exhibitionism, Sen- 
ator Gillette has roused an anti-Brazilian 
movement in the U.S.” A Nicaraguan 
cartoonist drew Senator Gillette stripping 
Central America’s coffee trees to their 
roots with a thin, blue blade. 

Roused by angry, sputtering cables 
from home, Washington’s coffee-country 
ambassadors rushed into action. In short 
order they had Senate Majority Leader 
Scott Lucas, a member of the subcommit- 
tee, declaring that he had never attended 
a meeting and didn’t go along with the 
report at all. The Organization of Ameri- 
can States’ coffee commission whipped out 
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a report charging, among other things, that 
Senator Gillette was encouraging Commu- 
nism by trying to get the price of coffee 
down. The ambassadors themselves hud- 
dled for days at sage, broom-browed Mau- 
ricio Nabuco’s Brazilian embassy, batted 
out a lengthy rebuttal of the Gillette 
report (“it proposes . . . [potential] eco- 
n° nic warfare against our nations”), de- 
fended the year’s 70% rise in coffee prices 
as tk natural consequence of “the law 
of supply & demand.” 

This week Dean Acheson received a 
joint protest frem 14 Latin American 
envoys, as.urc] them that the U.S. was 
still their goc1 neighbor. Senator Gil- 
lette’s forthright recommendations seemed 
likely to be modified or shelved. As long 
as coffee sold in U.S. stores around 77¢ a 
Ib., the latinos would continue to enjoy 
what one cynical ambassador had called 
“a Marshall Plan of our own.” 


PERU 
Revolt in Arequipa 


Sprawled in a volcanic valley of the 
Andean foothills, Arequipa is the tradi- 
tional hotbed of Peruvian rebellion. Two 
years ago the military coup which hoisted 
General Manuel Odria into the presidency 
started in an Arequipa barracks. Last 
week another revolutionary struggle brief- 
ly shook the town; it was a civilian as- 
sault on Odria’s militaristic regime, 

The incident began when students at 
the American Independence High School 
and St. Augustine’s University walked out 
in protest against a sudden junta decision 
barring General Ernesto Montagne, the 
sole opposition candidate against Odria 
(Time, June 12), from the July 2 presi- 
dential election. Police cracked down: in 
ensuing skirmishes two youths were shot. 
Then civilian rebels led by Montagne’s 
vice-presidential candidate, Dr. Francisco 
Mostajo, came out shooting from behind 
street barricades of paving stones, They 
seized the city hall, airport, police bar- 
racks and radio station. The rebels broad- 
cast: “Dr, Mostajo has been named presi- 
dent of the Civilian Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment pledged to end the tyranny of 
the Lima Military Junta...” 

Next morning, reinforced by garrison 
troops moved down at night from nearby 
Tingo, Odria’s forces counterattacked, re- 
captured all points, crushed the rebellion. 
At least 50 civilians and eight soldiers 
were killed, scores more wounded. By 
noon, except for occasional sniping from 
rooftops, the uprising was over. Rebel 
Chieftain Mostajo was arrested, then re- 
leased because the army feared that jail- 
ing would put him in a martyr’s niche. 

In Lima the junta sent secret police 
scurrying into the capital’s luxurious Club 
Nacional, arrested dozens of “plotters.” 
Blamed for the uprising were Montagne’s 
small, conservative Civic Action party, 
the outlawed, impotent APRA party, and 


the surprised, feeble Peruvian Commu- 
nists. Triumphant Odria told his country- 
men: “The people of Peru have shown 
their unanimous support in my favor. The 
Arequipa rebellion was merely the exploi- 
tation of children and unwise ones who 
were tossed to sacrifice by wicked peo- 
ple.” His onetime electoral rival Mon- 
tagne was under arrest, awaiting deporta- 
tion. In next month’s election, Odria 
would be the only candidate. 


CANADA 
The Lodge & the Church 


Can a Mason also be a Christian? To 
the Rev. Walter Bauer, pastor of the 
Trinity Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
the Lake Erie village of Fisherville (pop. 
2,200), the answer is no. Nowhere in their 
prayers or ritual, he told his congregation 
in a sermon, do Masons make mention of 
Jesus Christ.* Furthermore, he had come 
upon a passage in a Freemason lexicon 
that defined the Bible as a “symbol of the 
will of God.” Pastor Bauer concluded that 
such teachings were un-Christian. He chal- 
lenged’ lodge members to disprove his 
charges. 

The church’s congregation knew that 
their pastor’s words were aimed at three 
members who belonged to a Masonic lodge 
in nearby Hagersville. To the three Ma- 
sons, Pastor Bauer gave an ultimatum: 
give up your lodge affiliation or leave the 
church. He refused to let them take Com- 


* The Knights Templar, highest order within 
the Masonic York Rite, make use of the New 
Testament in their ritual. Other orders, within 
both the York and Scottish Rites, base their 
ritual on the Old Testament, affirm the existence 
of a Supreme Being, neither affirm nor deny the 
divinity of Jesus Christ. 
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munion. He had, he claimed, the full 
backing of his twelve councilmen.* 

The Masons refused to drop their lodge 
membership. Said one: “Mr. Bauer is 150 
years behind the times . . . He'll take our 
money but he won't give us Communion 
or bury us.” Retorted the pastor: “If a 
Mason wanted a lodge burial, I would 
refuse to officiate.” A church council de- 
cided to put the issue to a vote. 

Last week 109 men of the congregation 
gathered in a stormy meeting. By an over- 
whelming majority, they reinstated the 
three Masons in the Fisherville church 
for a one-year probationary period. No- 
body bothered to explain what “proba- 
tionary period” meant. Pastor Bauer an- 
nounced that if a call came to serve 
another congregation, he would accept it. 


Conscience Payment 

After Pearl Harbor, Canada’s West 
Coast, like the U.S. West Coast, was 
swept by panicky anger against its Japa- 
nese population, From British Columbia, 
where almost all of the Dominion’s 23,000 
Japanese lived, the new suspects were 
hustled into the interior. Their homes, 
farms and fishing boats were confiscated 
by the government, sold at sacrifice prices. 

Last week, after about three years of 
study, Justice Minister Stuart Garson con- 
tritely declared that the property taken 
from the Japanese had been sold too 
cheaply. The government, he announced, 
would pay $1,222,829 to 1,300 citizens of 
Japanese descent to compensate them for 
their losses. Commented the Ottawa Citi- 
cen: “The settlement . . . will wind up an 
affair of which no Canadian can be proud.” 


* The Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod, which 












includes the Fisherville cons ation, has long 
condemned Freemasonry as “religious cult 
liametrically opposed to Christiar Its cler- 
have “challenged” a Lutheran if they 

vy he v a Mason, and confronted him with 
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BOLIVIA 
Derby Day 


Barefoot Indian and mestiso youngsters 
swarmed last week into La Paz for a 
homemade-auto derby promoted by Bo- 
livia’s leading newspaper, La Razdén. Some 
10,000 spectators lined a two-mile, zigzag- 
ging, up & downhill race course. Among 
250 drivers was one seven-year-old who 
came equipped with a white smock and 
first-aid kit; he listed his car as an ambu- 
lance, won the right to enter it. The Catavi 
tin-mining region sent six entrants whose 
expenses had been paid by subscription. 
One boy, asked whether he had brakes on 
his car, replied: “How can I win if I have 
brakes?” “Then how are you going to stop 
at the end?” “The crowd will stop me.” 

Once the race got underway, tempers 
flared. Motorcycle cops patrolled the 
course, broke up fist fights among rivals 
who crashed into each other. Nineteen 
drivers suffered slight injuries. Two young- 
Sters craftily painted the same number on 
two cars, with the intention of letting one 
take over from the other at the halfway 
mark, Their strategy miscarried when the 
second car got to the finish line before the 
first even started. Several boys whose cars 
had smashed apart crossed the finish line 
on foot, running with car wheels and 
bodies tucked under their arms. 

To the chagrin of the boys, a girl won. 
She was Amelia Aparicio, 13, who had 
averaged 19 miles an hour in a car de 
signed by her mechanic father. Exclaimed 
Amelia: “I came determined to win for 
the Bolivian woman.” 


ARGENTINA 
From the Cradle 


Evita Perén told an Argentine gover- 
nors’ conference last week that the coun- 
try’s children now learning to say 
“Perén” before they say “Papa.” 
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Inside Sources 


In the backyard of his host, Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz, the U.N.’s Ralph 
Bunche got some valuable pointers on the 
art of horseshoe pitching (see cut). In 
Berkeley to deliver a commencement ad- 
dress at the University of California, 
Bunche was ordered into a pair of sneakers 
by the admiral. As the backyard game 
progressed, Nimitz said: “Keep your arm 
straight at the elbow—less tiring, more 
accurate.” Then, plopping a perfect ringer, 
the admiral advised his puffing house 
guest: “Best exercise in the world for 
sedentary people.” 

Before leaving Detroit for a tour of 
Canada, Britain’s oldtime music-hall co- 
medienne Gracie Fields fired a parting 
shot at her fellow comedians: “Everybody 
is trying to be too clever and too quick 
these days. It’s the day of the gag writer. 
The actors grab their dreary little scripts 
and study them frantically for a half hour, 
and then expect to put on a show.” 

At the dedication of a new building at 
the University of Chicago hospital center, 
Chancellor Robert Maynard Hutchins 
reminisced: “The medical school and I 
came to the university at the same time. 
We have both been expensive. The medi- 
cal school was worth while.” 

Admitted to a Santa Monica, Calif. 
hospital for a minor operation, Japan’s 
Shirley (“The Grable of the Orient”) 
Yamaguchi, 24, who had come to Holly- 
wood to learn how to make love, Ameri- 
can style, gave the lowdown on love in 
Japan: “Since the G.I.s came to Japan 
they have introduced many new customs 





such as to kiss and smooch and hold each 
other’s neck.” 

In Commons, Britain’s Sir Stafford 
Cripps recalled one of his more momen- 
tous decisions: “On one occasion Mr. 
[Winston] Churchill offered to become 
a Socialist if I would drink a bottle of 
champagne.” Teetotaler Cripps declined. 


New Directions 

To reassure friends, Supreme Court Jus- 
tice William O. Douglas, 51, who broke 
23 ribs last October when his horse rolled 
over on him, announced that during this 
summer’s trek through Iran “I don’t plan 
to climb [any mountains] higher than 
20,000 feet.” 

Word leaked out that Charlie Chaplin 
planned the vicarious fulfillment of a life- 
long ambition to play a Shakespearean 
role: he will direct his son Sydney, 24, in 
a Hollywood stage production of Othello 
in August. 

Swimmer Shirley May France, 17, 
sailed for Europe to take another crack at 
the English Channel. Trim and chipper, 
she was eating two steaks a day, weighed 
in at 170. 

After disregarding one court order to 
appear for questioning, Hearst Columnist 
Westbrook Pegler turned up to talk things 
over with Quentin Reynolds’ lawyer. 
Free-lance Writer Reynolds had brought a 
$500,000 libel suit (Tre, Dec. 12) against 
Pegler for calling him, among other things, 
a “fourflusher” and a “nudist.” 

Bestselling Author James Michener, 
whose Tales of the South Pacific inspired 
the Broadway musical smash, was back 
from his wartime haunts with a new book. 


San Francisco Exominer—International 


Nimitz & BUNCHE 
Straighten the elbow. 
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SHIRLEY YAMAGUCHI 
Hold the neck. 


“But my real reason for going out there,” 
he admitted, “was to get away from people 
who wanted tickets to South Pacific.” 
Sent to Israel by Washington’s famed 
Negro revivalist, Elder Lightfoot Mi- 
chaux: twelve empty barrels, to be filled 
with water from the River Jordan. Mi- 
chaux, who wants the water for mass bap- 
tisms, explained that his idea “was just 
handed down from heaven, I guess.” 


Just Deserts 

With his royal family, Sweden’s King 
Gustaf sat down to a lunch which includ- 
ed a 160-lb. cake. Then, after a short game 
of rummy, His Majesty got around to 
reading several hundred telegrams wish- 
ing him a happy g2nd birthday. 

Actor Sidney Blackmer, who eight 
times a week in Broadway’s Come Back, 
Little Sheba, threatens to kill his wife 
(Shirley Booth) with a hatchet, was 
named “Stage Father of the Year” by the 
National Father’s Day Committee. 

To celebrate the sale of more than a 
million paper-backed copies of The Post- 
man Always Rings Twice, beetle-browed 
Novelist James M. (for Mallahan) Cain 
received a silver statue of Gertrude, the 
kangaroo trademark of Pocket Books, Inc. 
Cain also reported that he had been reduc- 
ing: “When [Critic] Malcolm Cowley 
described me as ‘roller-coaster-chinned,’ 
that was too much. I lost 60 pounds in six 
months and am now down to 180.” 

Among the ten best-tailored women in 
America (picked by the Custom Tailors 
Guild) : Maine’s Senator Margaret Chase 
Smith, Actress Lynn Fontanne, TV's 
Faye Emerson, Tennis Star Gertrude 
(“Gorgeous Gussie”) Moran. 

Groucho Marx reported that his son 
Arthur, 28, had written a “very elegant” 
novelabout Newport and Southampton, ten- 
tatively called The Ordeal of Willie Brown, 
to be published next March. Harpo, off 
fishing in Vancouver, couldn’t make the 
graduation from grammar school of his 
son Billy, 13, but telegraphed : “Congratula- 
tions to my blue serge suit. Although I nev- 
er got through school, all my clothes did.” 
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the Boelvig 


Stratocrursers 





“The control cabin ar- 

rangement is the best 
ever. Controls and instruments 
are arranged for efficient use and 
there is plenty of room on ‘the 
bridge’ for pilot, co-pilot, navi- 
gator and engineer to perform 
their duties. This is indeed an 
air ‘liner.'"'—Caprain H. P, 
Litre, pilot, United Air Lines. 





Boeing has built fleets of Stratocruisers for these forward-looking airlines: 


They all approve 


“We can fly upstairs with 

the Stratocruiser—where 
it’s smoother, but the 
passengers are ‘downstairs.’ 
Why—we can hold sea level 
cabin altitude up to 15,000 feet 
and even at 25,000 the cabin is 
at 5400 feer.""-—M. Ken 
netH Basenorz, flight engineer, 


faster, 


only 


Pan American World Airways 





“Passengers tell me they 
like its roominess—wide 
aisles, two decks, big dressing 
rooms. They can move around 


—don't feel “cooped up.” And 
the Stratocruiser handles beau- 
tifully—stable, responsive 
and dependable."’—NormMan 
Hitsen, co-pilot, Northwest 
Airlines. 


Joun Ketrresorouan, 


Ms **Most popular feature? I 
vote for the air condition- 
ing system. Imagine! The air 
changed every go seconds. Fil- 
tered to take out odoti—~even 
the color of cigarette smoke— 
no drafts and even, steady tem- 


peratures."’—Nora J. Eners, as- 


sistant supervisor of stewardesses 
American Overseas 


and pursers, 
Airlines. 





The comfort of the 
BOAC scats—full-lap illumina- 
tion for reading, the quietness, 
freedom from vibration—seems 
to me every trip some passenger 
mentions a new feature that par- 
ticularly impressed bim!’’— 
chief 
steward, British Overseas Airways 
Corporation. 





Airline personnel are good judges of airplanes. And 
on the five airlines that fly the twin-deck Strato- 
cruiser, the great new Bocings win their enthusi- 
astic approval. Where there is a choice, they say, 
more and more people want to fly the Stratocruiser 


ahead of any other plane. 


SE OEMNM kr 
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BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS + NORTHWEST AIRLINES + AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES + UNITED AIR LINES 


For the Air Force, the B-50 Superfortress, B-47 Stratojet and C-97 Stratofreighter, For the Army, the L-15 Scout liaison plane. 





There’s a wonderful world 
of summer fun awaiting you, 
six thousand feet up in the 
Sawtooth Range. From ice 
skating to swimming... golf 
to fishing . . . everything’s 
there for YOU to enjoy. Prac- 
tically pollen free— perfect 
for hay fever sufferers. 


SUMMER RATES FROM $6 
— 


FOR RESERVATIONS: ¢~ 


Address W. P. Rogers, General 
Manager, Sun Valley, Idaho, 
or Union Pacific Railroad, 
Room 1469, Omaha 2, Nebr., or 
see your local travel agent. 


me 
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Squared Away 


Back in the days when West Point and 
Annapolis both filled their ranks mainly 
through presidential and congressional ap- 
pointees, the Army-Navy football series 
was on an even keel. But in 1942, Army 
got authority from Congress to pick its 
own candidates when congressional choices 
failed to make the grade. When Army 
beat Navy in 1944 for the first time in six 
years, suspicious Navy men began to won- 
der if West Point had not found a new 
source for husky linemen and jet-propelled 
backs. Last year, after five lean Navy 
seasons, capped by 1949’s thumping 38-o 
Army victory, the Navy decided it would 
take another act of Congress to get An- 
napolis squared away again. 

This week Congress seemed about ready 
to do its duty. Almost through the mill 
was a bill which would also give Navy the 
right to fill its own vacancies. The Army 
was quick to point out that it had only 
found 16 football lettermen in its 308 se- 
lections so far. But there was no doubt 
about the Navy’s plans. Said a jubilant 
spokesman: “This will mean 20 more good 
men on the football squad . . . we have 
a certain bunch of boys in mind.” 


Go West, Young Oarsman 

On the West Coast the home-grown 
male often seems to run to an angular, 
muscular 6 ft. 3 in. 175-pounder who likes 
to lose himself in the anonymity of a 
number in an eight-oared shell. Each Feb- 
ruary hordes of them report to Washing- 
ton Coach Al Ulbrickson and California’s 
Ky Ebright; each June one or the other 
of the Western crews manages to give the 
East a rowing lesson. Only twice in the 
past 18 years has the West failed to win 
the big Intercollegiate Rowing Association 
regatta at Poughkeepsie. 


This year the race had been shifted 
from the turbulent Hudson to the placid 
Ohio, where it was hoped that the dams 
at Marietta would still the current and the 
complaints of coaches that Poughkeepsie’s 
course was unfair to crews. But the change 
did not seem to affect the West’s stand- 
ing. Before last week’s race undefeated 
Washington had been picked as the favor- 
ite by nine of the twelve coaches, includ- 
ing Washington’s Ulbrickson himself. Cal- 
ifornia was the second choice. 

Swollen Waters. The change had no 
more effect on racing conditions. The night 
before the race, a 5-in. downpour started 
flash floods on the tributary Muskingum 
which flows into the course a furlong be- 
low the scheduled starting line. By race 
time, 60-ft. logs and huge masses of debris 
were sweeping down the Muskingum and 
onto the course. Even before the down- 
pour struck, Ulbrickson, whose Washing- 
ton crew had drawn an inside lane, com- 
plained that the Muskingum flow “hits 
you broadside like the wash from a big 
boat.” 

To old rowing hands it was a repetition 
of the confusion that often prevailed 
at Poughkeepsie. The ripping current 
dragged the marker buoys and finish line 
out of position. The observation train (a 
revenue producer that helped to spur the 
shift to Marietta) broke down. The course 
had to be shortened to two miles. Finally 
the abbreviated races got under way two 
hours late. Washington won the first race 
for freshmen; its junior varsity won the 
second, 

Defeated Hopes. With the distance cut 
to two miles, the sprinting Eastern crews 
were conceded a better chance in the 
varsity race over the Westerners, who are 
trained for endurance. As the toothpick- 
shaped shells slid to their starting marks, 
Eastern hopes were centered on M.I.T.’s 





WAsHINGTON’s Crew: Victor AT MARIETTA 
Logs in the river. 
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ALL ALONG THE LINE THEY AGREE... 


“Employers Mutuals are good companies 
lo do business with! 


JOIN US ina “cross-section” visit within the organization 
of an Employers Mutuals policyholder. You'll hear some 
mighty interesting—and widely different—reasons why 
Employers Mutuals services are considered “tops” all 
along the line. Just listen: 


Executive: “Accidents reduced... morale improved... 
operating costs lower .. . insurance costs cut.” 


Superin*endent: “Accident hazards eliminated... every- 
one actively interested in safety... receiving 
wonderful cooperation... production up.” 


Plant Nurse: “Health-hygiene practices improved... fine 
cooperation in first-aid group instruction,” 


Employee: “Fair, prompt claim settlement . . . consider- 
ate treatment... safer, better working condi- 
tions... the Boss got us the best!” 


* . * 
...And so it goes. All along the line they agree that 
“Employers Mutuals are good companies to do business 
with’’—not only on workmen's compensation, but on all 
other kinds of insurance written by these seasoned com- 
panies that are owned by the policyholders they serve! 


Employers Mutuals write: Workmen's Compensation—Public 
Liability—Automobile—Group Health and Accident— Burglary 
— Plate Glass—Fidelity Bonds—and other casualty insurance. 
Fire—Extended Coverage—Inland Marine—and allied lines, 
All policies are nonassessable. 


EMPLOYERS MUTUALS of WAUSAU 


Home Office: Wausau, Wisconsin - Offices in principal cities - Consult your telephone directory 
RS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN - EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Ray Bolger, famous dancer and star of the Broadway musical hit, “* Where's Charley?” 


Actors’ faces are extra-sensitive 


But Ray Bolger finds this remarkable new shaving cream 
helps keep his face youthfully soft and good-looking! 


Actors, more than any other group of men, 
must look their young, healthy best at all 
times. But removing heavy stage make-up 
leaves actors’ faces extra-sensitive. This means 
painful discomfort during shaving and can 
even lead to wrinkled, old-looking skin. 

To help actors—and other men with sensi- 
tive skin—maintain a young and healthy 
appearance, The J. B. Williams Company has 
added an amazing new substance to Williams 
Shaving Cream. This new ingredient, Extract 
of Lanolin, helps protect the face against 


36 


excessive dryness and daily blade scrape. 

Now—every time you shave with the New 
Williams Shaving Cream—you give your face 
the benefit of Extract of Lanolin, which helps 
preserve the youthful qualities of the skin. 
If your position calls for a well-groomed look 
from morning till night, or if your face is 
sensitive to the sharp cutting edge of your 
razor, you'll want to start using the New 
Williams Shaving Cream right away. Same 
tube—same carton—but now containing won- 


derful new “Extract of Lanolin!” 
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powerful sprint champions, huskiest boat- 
load on the water. But at the mile mark it 
was already apparent that the East was 
outclassed again. 

Over the last quarter-mile, without 
even seeming to raise its beat, smooth- 
stroking Washington pulled away easily 
from the field, won by 24 lengths. Seconds 
later, a cluster of shells swept across the 
finish line. While regatta officials reserved 
final decision, the judges crossed their 
fingers and called it an all-West finish: 
second, California, third, Stanford, whose 
crew is not officially recognized by its 
own university. 


All Smiles 


Flubbing an 8-ft. putt which means a 
new course record and a long head start 
toward some big prize money would make 
most golfers look as glum as a sturgeon. 
But when it happened to dapper Lloyd 





GOLFER MANGRUM 
Money in the bank, 


Mangrum at Wykagyl Golf Course in 
New Rochelle, N.Y. last week, he just 
grinned and acted like a sweepstakes win- 
ner with his money in the bank, 

Easygoing Lloyd Mangrum, who never 
lets his golf interfere with his good humor, 
kept right on smiling all through the go- 
hole Palm Beach Round Robin.* On the 
final hole, Mangrum had every reason to 
grin. He saved himself putting troubles by 
laying his approach shot within nudging 
distance of the hole, wound up with a 
winning 16-under-par for the tournament 
and $3,000. Tired little Ben Hogan, who 
had squeezed Winner Mangrum out of 
the U.S. Open playoff the week before, 
just went through the motions, finished 
eleventh in a field of 16. 


* A fiendish combination of match and medal 
play where cach of the entrants plays one round 
against every opponent, gains or loses a point 
according to the number of strokes he takes 
against each one. 
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One look will show you why New York’s famed Fashion 
Academy has chosen Ford as “Fashion Car of the Year” 
for the second year in a row. 

“Test Drive” it and you'll know it’s in a class by itself 
for performance—on back road or boulevard! You'll thrill 
to the “feel” of the 100 h.p. V-8 engine or its companion 
in quality, the 95 h.p. Six! And you can measure the 
economy, mile after mile, in dollars and cents! It’s eco- 
nomical to purchase . .. economical to operate ... economical 
to maintain...and it’s high in resale value! “Test Drive” 
a’50 Ford at your Ford Dealer’s today. It’s the one fine car 


...the economy car...of the low-price field! 
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_ AUTOMATIC 


EVER before has one accounting thus saving more effort, saving more 
machine combined so mz iny time- time, and further reducing costs. 
and- money-saving features—or made The 5 features listed below are but a 
possible so many profit-making by- few of the mam outstanding advantages, 
products of posting. They are oa 8 to give you some 


It represents many years of experi- idea of the new heights of achievement 


ence and research, and the investment that have been a in this newest 

of millions of dollars. It is the last National Accounting Machine. 

word in mechanized accounting. But only by an actual demonstration, 
his new National “Class 31” is the applied to your own work, can you real- 


answer to the long-expressed desires ize how this machine of TOMORROW 
of accountants, business men, bankers, will improve your accounting methods 
and others for an accounting machine TODAY whatever your business or 
that would do more things automatic: ally, your accounting problems, 


of more than 70 functions by 


arrangement of the posting control bars. 


into any combination of totals. 
—in a single operation—of amounts 
entered in error in any combination of totals. 

—faster, smoother, easier opera- 
tion... uniform impressions on multiple copies . . . permits descrip- 
tion whenever desired. 

—travels in either direction, smoothly, at uniform 


speed, 


These—and mz iny Other time-and- money-saving features never before com- 
bined on one accounting machine—will give you amazing cost-cutting and 


profit- building benefits. See TOMORROW'S accounting machine TODAY! 





FREE 20-poge booklet, ‘‘How to 
Money on Your Accounting,"’ from 
local Notional representative, or 

| Write to the Company at Dayton 9, Ohio. 
a 


Uational 


"your 


EGISTER COMPANY - DAYTON 9, OHIO. 
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EDUCATION 


The Conscience of the World 


On the morning of June 12, 1940, Army 
Chief of Staff George Catlett Marshall 
stood before the graduating class at his 
alma mater, his mind full of dark forebod- 
ings. “This is a day of high emotion for 
you men,” said he to Virginia Military 
Institute’s grey-uniformed seniors. “It 
may also be one of the most fateful days 
in the history of the world. . .” General 
Marshall was right. That morning, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt had summoned him to an 
emergency meeting: German troops were 
advancing on Paris. 

Last week, ten years and one World 
War later, George C. Marshall once again 








Howord Hammersley—Roanoke Times 
GENERAL MARSHALL 
From bright remarks to soul pricking. 


rose to address a V.M.I. commencement. 
In his hand he held his same old manu- 
script, and once again, the same words 
came through the microphone. “This is a 
day of high emotion for you men,” said 
Marshall. “It may also be one of the 
most fateful days in the history of the 
world .. .”’ After a decade of war and 
painful reconstruction, Marshall had seen 
no reason to change his warning, or to 
write a whole new commencement speech. 

A Tragic Era. Judging by the warn- 
ings and soul searchings of many another 
commencement speaker across the nation 
last week, George Marshall seemed to be 
right enough. What with Communism and 
the cold war, these were indeed fateful 
days—‘“a tragic era,” cried Vice President 
Barkley at Michigan State College. “This 
is not,” added President L. A. DuBridge 
of the California Institute of Technology, 
“the best of all possible worlds ... In 
fact, it just isn’t a very nice world at all!” 

In the face of such a world, some speak- 
ers seemed frankly exhausted. “I have 
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For enjoyable “ground-level” (close-up) views of the 
colorful Southwest between Chicago and California... 
For quiet privacy. For a choice of wonderful 
Fred Harvey meals... For room to roam around when 
you feel like stretching your legs... 
Go Santa Fe all the way! 


Remember, too, you board Santa Fe trains 







downtown—not out in the sticks. You 


leave on schedule in any weather, 


arrive safely, relaxed, refreshed. ete Fe 





R. T. Anderson, General Possenger Traffic Monager, Sonta Fe System Lines, Chicago 4, 
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“I know that dental plates 
that feel hot and sticky are 
@ warning sign... sol soak 
my plate in Polident to 
avoid Denture Breath.” 


Mrs. C. W. A., Dayton, Ohio 





When plates taste bad—feel hot and 
heavy in your mouth, watch out for 
Denture Breath. False teeth need the 
special care of a special denture 
cleanser—Polident. For a smile that 
sparkles... for a mouth that feels 
cool, clean and fresh... for freedom 
from worry about Denture Breath 
--- Soak your plates in Polident 
every day. Costs only about a 
cent a day to use. 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes 
or more—in a fresh, 
cleansing solution of 
Polident and water. 


POLIDENT 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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almost reached the end of my rope,” said 
Rhode Island’s Governor John O. Pastore 
to the Rhode Island College of Pharmacy. 
“There are only so many things you can 
say to a graduating class and I've had 
dozens of occasions on which to s ay them.” 

| Echoed Illinois’ Governor Adlai Stevenson 
at Western State Teachers College: “It 
makes little difference what I talk about, 
because you won't remember what I say, 
even if it’s important, which it isn’t . . .” 

An Age of Risks. Yet, in 1950, U.S. 
graduating classes would have some words 
to remember—and they were not all 
words of desperation. At Northampton, 
Mass., Smith College’s former President 
Herbert J. Davis had best expressed what 
many another educator took as his theme 
for the fateful days of 1950. “Your con- 
sciousness,” said Davis, “has been extend- 
ed to look before and after. . . You have 
heard something of the g'ory and of the 
shame of man’s history. You cannot say 
that you did not know that there have 
been saints and prophets and poets who 
have offered to humanity a more excellent 
WYcaw 

Said Davis: “I would count it not 
among the least of your privileges that 
you have been in some measure prepared 
- « « to share in the enjoyment of the arts 
+ + « not just to provide you with bright 
remarks for cocktail parties, but to en- 
large your sympathies in every direction, 
to give you good humor and tolerance, to 
prevent you from being over-serious and 
solemn even in a good cause. . .” 

The Souls of Men. Above all, said 
Davis, it was the right and privilege of 
1950's graduates “to be the conscience of 
the world today, pricking the souls of men 
whenever these standards are in danger of 
being set aside, or threatened by new- 
fangled heresies, or old error freshly dis- 
guised . . . to enjoy and defend and pass 
on to those who come after you the free- 
dom to know and to learn . . . to uphold 
the claims of the intelligence and the 
imagination against all the forces of stu- 
pidity and dullness and vulgarity . . . not 
in pride and vain boasting, but in a spirit 
of gentleness and humility.” 


Worlds in Retreat 


The dignified old publishing house of 
Macmillan Co., whose textbooks are sold 
from coast to coast, also knows how to 
make the bestseller lists (e.g., Forever 
Amber, Gone With the Wind). Ten weeks 
ago Macmillan hit the jackpot again with 
Dr. Immanuel Velikovsky’s Worlds in Col- 
lision, which attempts to prove that the 
planet Venus was once a giant comet 
which grazed the earth at the time of the 
Exodus (Tuae, March 13). But last week, 
for all the money Worlds was making, 
Macmillan had decided to dump its prize. 

There was no official explanation for 
such behavior from Macmillan, but the 
book trade made its own. The scientists 
and teachers who buy Macmillan’s text- 
books had long been protesting that Dr. 
Velikovsky’s book was nothing but 
brightly written scientific rubbish. 
Worlds’ new publisher: Doubleday & Co., 
which sells no textbooks, 








to AUSTRALIA and 
NEW ZEALAND 


See 35% hours total elapsed 
time to Sydney from San Fran- 
cisco. 


Yee 13 hours faster than any 
other airline schedule! 


Wee Luxurious comfort in giant 
4-engine Douglas DC-6’s . . . 
pressurized, air-conditioned. 


ee. Roomy, full-length sleeper 
berths at no extra fare, for that 
one night in the air. 


ae. Unlimited stopover at Hon- 
olulu or Fiji if you wish. 


3 FLIGHTS EACH WEEK 
San Francisco to Sydney, dep. 
Mon., Thurs.; San Francisco to 
Auckland, dep. every Fri. 


RESERVATIONS FROM: 
B.C.P.A. Booking Office, 347 
Stockton Street, San Francisco. 

| Phone YUkon 6-697 1, your travel 
agent or... 


GENERAL SALES AGENTS: British 


Overseas peck Che Cor; Sota 4 
Madison Ave., ‘ork 17, 


 BEPA G 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
PACIFIC AIRLINES, LTD. 


AIR-CONDITIONED 


In Washington it's 


always delightfully 

cool ot the world-famous Mayflower where 
the lobby, restaurants and guest roo 

| are pleosantly air-conditioned 


from $5.50 Double from $9.¢ 
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Mangled Mountains 

When Lehigh University’s Professor 
Lawrence Whitcomb started correcting the 
final examination papers of his geology 
course, he was appalled at the misspellings 
he found. He was even more appalled 
when he went back for a second look. His 
92 students, mostly freshmen, Professor 
Whitcomb sadly noted last week, had 
found 20 different ways to mangle the 
name of the great range of mountains 
looming in sight of their own Pennsylvania 
campus: Appleachean, Appalactions, Ap- 
placians, Appalechins, Appalation, Appela- 
tion, Appalachin, Appaleacian, Applachian, 
Appilation, Appliachian, Appalachant, Ap- 
pliciation, Applachain, Apelatian, Appla- 
cachian, Appelachian, Apalachian, Appala- 
cian and Appallachian. 








HEADMASTER CATE 
From horse currying to table waiting. 


Reading & Riding 

In the fall of 1910 a tall, sandy-haired 
young Bostonian rented a house in the 
rugged foothills behind Santa Barbara, 
Calif., hired two assistants and opened a 
private school for nine boys. Headmaster 
Curtis Wolsey Cate, who had been an 
English master at nearby Thacher School, 
was convinced that the West could use 
another school that combined English- 
style private education with the rough & 
ready atmosphere of California ranch life. 
Last week, looking back over 4o years of 
his experiment, 65-year-old Founder Cate 
was more convinced than ever. 

Santa Barbara School had long since 
moved down from the hills to a handsome 
$600,000 Spanish-colonial-style plant on 
a mesa overlooking the Pacific Ocean. Its 
alumni, canvassing West Coast parents 
and public-school principals, had lined up 
a record number of applicants for the 
coming year. And Santa Barbara, with an 
endowment of $200,000, a staff of 13 and 


61 students (tuition & board: $2,000), 
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Range-finder focusing, automatic controls, 
and a gem of a lens make Kodak 35 Camera a perfect choice” 
for the color enthusiast. So easy to make beautiful Kodachrome 
slides for projection on your home screen and for big full-color 
prints. Camera, $86.75. Flasholder, $11.08. At your Kodak dealer’s, 
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Restaurant, banquet facilities, 
public rooms and some guest rooms are 


AIR-CONDITIONED 


by latest type water-saving system. 
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SHE TRAVELS 100 MILES ON . fee 
85 CENTS WORTH OF GAS f . 


ECONOMY AND FLASH! 


A full family size car that combines flash in performance 
with economy in operation...30 to 35 miles to the gallon, 


HILLMAN 772éin5< 


A Product of the Rootes Group 


Rootes Motors Inc., 505 Park Avenue, New York 
403 North Foothill Road, Beverly Hills, California 
Sales and Service across U. $. A. and Canada 


NOT TOO BIG...NOT TOO SMALL...JUST RIGHT 


MERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS ChEQuES 


ACCEplep / | 
~ , 
VARs, 


LEMONADE 
FOR SALE 


“We're out for the tourist trade.”” 


At roadside stands and tourist homes, gas stations and gift shops — 
wherever you travel—American Express Travelers Cheques are spendable 
like cash. These cheques are the most widely accepted cheques in the 
world. And if they are lost, stolen or destroyed, you get a quick refund. 


Specify American Express Travelers Cheques at BANKS, Railway 
Express and Western Union offices. Only 75¢ per $100. 


CONVENIENT AS CASH—100%, SAFE 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED CHEQUES IN THE WORLDI 











] Was about to launch a $125,000 building 
project which would make room for 125 
students by 1955. 

Change of Collar. Over the years Santa 
Barbara had made some other changes. At 
first, each student owned his own horse, 
Was required to feed and curry him every 
morning before breakfast. Riding was the 
school’s main sport, with students taking 
long treks through the mountains, and 
competing in the rough-riding gymkhanas. 
For dinner, students changed riding jeans 
and blue shirts for stiff white collars and 
blue suits, were waited on by Chinese 
servants, 

But as the Southern California country- 
side became more heavily populated, and 
the cost of living rose, the horse require- 
ment was dropped, The sprawling stables 
were gradually converted into laboratories 
and workshops, stiff white collars disap- 
peared and the Chinese servants were re- 
placed by students, who took turns wait- 
ing on tables. 

Change of Command. The one Santa 
Barbara tradition which never seemed to 
change was Founder Curtis Cate himself. 
For 40 years “the King” had taught the 
boys classics and the Bible, led the hymns 
each morning in his booming bass voice. 
He had been a familiar figure galloping 
along the riding trails in jodhpurs and 
long English jacket, or driving pell-mell 
along country roads in his old Dodge 
touring car. But one day last week, more 
than 500 Santa Barbara schoolboys, par- 
ents and alumni gathered in the school 
gym to hear Headmaster Cate talk about 
one more change. 

At 65, he was turning over the reins to 
40-year-old Navy Veteran Calvin Miller 
from Massachusetts’ Deerfield Academy. 
When he moves into Santa Barbara next 
fall, Headmaster Miller will be inheriting 
one of the best-run private schools west of 
the Mississippi. 


Sanitation Period 

Cigar-puffing President Aubrey L. Ashby 
of tiny Olivet College, Mich. likes to cail 
his administration “a period of sanita- 
tion.” Called in two years ago to put 
Olivet back on its financial feet, he de- 
termined to rid the campus of its reputa- 
tion for leftist-pacifist leanings (Time, 
Jan. 24, 1949). In doing so, he raised a 
bigger academic rumpus than most presi- 
dents could raise in a lifetime. 

Serving without pay, Alumnus Ashby, a 
former National Broadcasting Co. vice 
president, started in by firing four teach- 
ers. In the next few hectic months twelve 
others (including Economist Tucker 
Smith, 1948 Socialist candidate for Vice 
President of the U.S.) quit in protest, and 
I10 out of 297 students left the campus. 
But after the first flurry, Olivet began to 
settle back to normalcy. 

Last week, 64-year-old President Ashby 
decided that the sanitation process was 
complete and it was time to move over. 
His successor: Dr, Raymond B. Blakeny, 
Congregational minister and onetime China 
missionary, who promised “to do my best 
to build upon the firm foundation of my 
predecessor,” 
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Yes, the Westinghouse FROST-FREE * 
Is the First and Only Completely Automatic Refrigerator 


Remember all the mess and work of defrost- 
ing? How the water used to drip . . . how 
you struggled with food... chipped your way 
through ice... had to refreeze ice cubes? 

Those days are gone forever! This matchless 
Westinghouse “Frost-Frer” Refrigerator 
automatically defrosts itself... automatically 





disposes of defrost water... and does this 
so fast that ice cream and frozen foods never 
thaw. They stay hard. There's nothing to 
touch... nothing to do. Automatically and 
scientifically, this marvelous “Frost-FRee” 
Refrigerator defrosts itself before frost has a 
chance to build up... and it defrosts only 
when your Refrigerator needs it, 

But that’s only half the story! 

This new“ Frost-Fren” Refrigerator gives 
you zero cold in the giant, full-width Freeze 
Chest, for fast freezing and safe storage. 


At the same time, it gives you safe, sure 
cold in the Main Food Compartment . . . 
safe, moist cold for fruits and vegetables 
in the two extra-size Humidrawers. 

The new “Frost-FRee” has a special 
Butter Keeper... and a big Meat Keeper. A 
germicidal Sterilamp® light guards against 
transfer of food odors, protects health, in- 
sures cleanliness. There's room galore on the 
chrome-plated shelves, And the Aretic Blue 
trim adds glamour to your kitchen, 

Here at last is the Refrigerator of your 
dreams . . . the first and only fully automatic 
Refrigerator, See the “F nostT-FREE,” and 
other great Westinghouse Refriverators ... all 
with famous Westinghouse Cotper Coup 

- at your retailer's now. Prices start at 
$189.95. Westinghouse Electric ¢ Lorporation, 


Appliance Division, Mansfield, Ohio. 


# Trade Mark 


See all the famous Westinghouse Appliances . . . at your retailer's . ; . today! 
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Water Heater 


+++0f course, 
it’s electric! 





Giont Freeze Chest... Never Needs Dofrost- 
ing! Keeps frozen foods and ice in zero cold. 
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Ice Cream Test Tells Story. Brick at left 


went through ordinary “automatic” defrost. 








ing. Right shows how ice eream stayed brick 
hard during defrosting in the Westinghouse 


“Frost-Fane” Refrigerator 





Big Meat Keeper is deep enough for a family. 
size roast... Easily holds 16 pounds of meat, 
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Miser Waste Away Iron Cotfee Maker 








Les, and youll go for the way tt 
goes farther on every gallon, too! 
As Americas Nol Economy Car? 


Why do you see s0 many IS On 
the road today? Go round to your 
dealers...and drive one yourself / 


sf 
Si 





Youll go for the smooth, 

easy way it handles... 

the quiet way it whispers 
along! Its a strong silent car! 


N° wonder owners say 
that Mercury is “‘hot’’ 
as the “‘Fourth of July’’! It’s 
better than ever in every way! 
Better in styl/ing—with ‘'Cus- 
tomized’’ interiors! Better 
in comfort — with ‘‘ Lounge 
Rest’’ seats! Better in per- 
formance —with ‘'Hi-Power 
Compression’’ in that exclu- 


Go for a ride — and youll go for 


sive Mercury 8-cylinder, V- 
type engine! Better to drive 
—easier to park! 

And so thrifty it won the 
Sweepstakes Prize in the 
Mobilgas Grand Canyon 
Economy Run! Stop by your 
dealer’s tomorrow. One ride 
will tell you it’s better than 
ever to owna Mercury today! 


MERCURY DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
















RADIO & TELEVISION 





No Change 


Critics have often charged that radio 
aims at “twelve-year-old minds.” Last 
month, New York City’s independent sta- 
tion WNEW decided to go the whole hog 
by putting on the air a nine-year-old 
sportcaster named Charlie Hankinson. 
Last week another New York station, 
WNBC, continued the trend with Chil- 
dren Should Be Heard (Thurs, 7:30 p.m. 
E.D.T.). In the new show, youngsters 
from 7 to 14 talk over and diagnose the 
ills of the world. 

Hankinson, discussing a player trade 
between the Chicago White Sox and 
Washington Senators, saw the White Sox 
as the better bargainers. On the other 





Younc Punpits on “CHILDREN SHOULD Be HEarp” 
On the other hand... 


hand, he admitted, “five or six months 
might show that the Senators got the bet- 
ter of the deal.” In giving her views on 
the cold war, twelve-year-old Stephanie 
observed: “I think that now we are either 
going to have a war or we are going to 
have peace...” Adult listeners, weighing 
such comments, were forced to concede 
that except for their piping, treble voices, 
the young pundits sounded a good deal 
like their radio elders. 


"How Are You, Baby?” 


The husky, caressing voice murmurs: 
“Hello, muffin, this is your lonesome gal. 
How are you tonight, baby? Your lone- 
some gal loves you better than anybody 
in the world, just remember that .. .” 
These fudgelike endearments, dripping 
from U.S. radios every weekday night, 
cause chest flutterings and glassy stares in 
cross-country truck-and-trailer rigs, din- 
ers, Army barracks and teen-age bedrooms 
from El Pasp to Boston. 

The alluring voice belongs to a tall, 
slender woman who looks something like 
Rosalind Russell and wants to be known 
only as Lonesome Gal. She is not at all 
anxious to tell the world that her name is 
Jean King, that she is 32, and that she 
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lives in Hollywood. “I'm not a person: 
I'm a symbol,” she says dramatically, 
“These guys think of me as their gal— 
lonely, like them; and wanting affection, 
like them.” 

Hooked Idea. Before becoming the 
anonymous idol of her panting fans, 
Texas-born Jean King was a singer, a mov- 
ie bit player (Tarzan and the Amazons) 
and a radio actress. In 1947, marooned in 
Dayton, Ohio, she went on station WING 
as a disc jockey. “I was damned lonely in 
Dayton,” she recalls. “So I just hooked 


onto this idea and talked about my loneli- 
ness. And, you know, I found out there are 
a lot of lonesome people in this world.” 
Her discovery is paying off at the rate 
of about $100,000 a year. In the six 


9 BACARD! COLLINS 


Jigger of Bacardi. 
Gold or Ambar Label. 
Juice of half a lemon. 
One teaspoon of sugar. 
Shake well with ice. 

> Strain into tall glass. 

° Fill with soda and ice. 
ASK YOUR BARMAN 


OR TRY ONE AT HOME 
«++ TONIGHT 


months since Lonesome Gal has become a 
recorded, nationwide show, it has found 
sponsors for its beery sentimentality on 
all but one of its 57 stations; appropri- 
ately, most of the sponsors are brewers. 
But in writing her own purple-prose com- 
mercials, Jean tries not to offend tee- 
totalers: “After all, beer is here. I try to 
explain it as a wonderful refreshment— 
people don’t have to become gluttons.” 

Something Impersonal. Off the air, she 
switches from sexy voice to hard-working 
businesswoman, records 285 programs a 
week—a different one for each city. To 
get the proper “home-town atmosphere” 
she corresponds with chambers of com- 
merce across the nation, getting the names 
of local streets, parks and people. This 
week Jean was laboring her usual twelve 
hours a day in her new $5,000 studio. 
Built inside her home, it is equipped with 
a microphone sensitive enough to pick up 
each wisp of her breath and every sugary 
nuance of her voice. 

Lonesome Gal is resigned to being mis- 
understood by the rest of her sex. “Some 
girls think I'm trying to steal their guys, 
but I’m not. I just say things a lot of 
girls don’t have the nerve to say to their 
men,” Has anyone considered her show 
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No worries about pictures 

of your prize catch or of any of 
your vacation fun... when you 
have a General Electric PR-1 
meter. Answers all your exposure 
questions... just press, set and read. 


Grand gift for still or movie * 
} fan. At photo dealersfor . . $3250 
Spek: 


General Electric, Schenectady 
Also dependable DW-68 .. . $19.95* 


*Fair traded, Fed. tox incl. 
al 
"The meter with ao MEMORY” G E N E R A L 














KEEP THAT 
YOUNG, HEALTHY LOOK! 


Burgos Moeditte 


IN ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
FOREMOST CLUBS 


As man’s youth has gotten longer, 
by decades, more and more men are 
taking a YOUNG man’s 
care of their appearance 
—more and more men are 
Joining the Aqua Velva 
After-Shave Club. 
Velva brightens and braces 
your face after shaving, 
gives that youthful skin-freshness 
everyone enjoys looking at. Try it! 


Aqua 


A few of the members : Lauritz Melchior, Norman 
Rockwell, Lucius Beebe, Maj. George Fielding Eliot 
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ELECTRIC 





Burgess Meredith, distinguished actor and 
member of the Aqua Velva After-Shave Club. 








Murray Goa Sraphic House 
Tue “Lonesome GAL” 
What’s my name? 


suggestive? “I never say more than ‘I'd 
like to kiss you on the end of the nose’— 
something impersonal like that,” she ex- 
plains indignantly. “I might tell a guy 
how nice it would be to spend a weekend 
in a small and charming hotel—but I 
always add: ‘If we were married.’ 


Delicacy & Violence 

Without scenery, well-known actors or 
advance fanfare, Cameo Theater (Tues. 
9:30 p.m. E.D.T., NBC-TV) last week 
presented one of the most exciting plays 
ever shown on U.S. television. It was a 
tense, deceptively simple dramatization of 
Shirley Jackson’s disturbing New Yorker 
short story, The Lottery. Crowding the 
TV screen with dramatic close-ups and 
using music scored for an unusual orches- 
tra of organ and musical saw, Cameo took 
its audience into an isolated village of un- 
certain time and place to witness the 
celebration of an annual rite and its grim 
ending: the communal stoning-to-death of 
a luckless citizen. 

In its printed form, The Lottery had 
almost as many interpretations as it had 


readers. As adapted for TV, it was an 
emotionally moving, if logically uncon- 
vincing, indictment of prejudice. “They 
did a beautiful job,” commented Author 


Jackson, “except that I don’t think it 
was my story.” 

To Albert McCleery, the 38-year-old 
ex-paratrooper who produces and directs 
Cameo Theater, the “beautiful job” was 
what mattered most. An admirer of the 
“arena” theater (Time, June 12), he got 
his early training at Gilmor Brown’s Pas- 
adena Playhouse, was briefly a movie 
writer (The Lady Js Willing) and, as head 
of the Fordham University Theater. set up 
one of the first arena theaters east of the 
Mississippi. After “wasting a year and $s0,- 
ooo of NBC’s money” doing standard TV 
shows, McCleery got his chance to experi- 
ment with the month-old Cameo Theater. 
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Propucer McCLeery 
Look, no walls! 


Operating on a budget of $2,000 a week 
(some $5,000 less than the average half- 
hour TV network drama show), McCleery 
solved the problem of sets by not having 
any. “If we need a wall, we just let the 
absence of light stand for a wall,” he ex- 
plains. In the resulting gloom, his camera- 
men have been known to crawl around on 
hands and knees, with matches or flash- 
lights, to find their camera positions. But, 
though the staging may be dark, the ac- 
tors are highlighted. “I'm trying to paint 
pictures with faces,” McCleery. 
“You can only do it by getting so close 
that you can see what the eye does and 
the heart does.” 

McCleery has some doubts that he will 
be able to duplicate the impact of The 
Lottery on any of his remaining shows. 
“Just like everyone else,” he says, “we 
have trouble getting good scripts. All the 
wealth of NBC couldn’t get me 18 good 
shows.” His aim is “to show we can do 
things of delicacy and violence by using 
the arena theater in television. Isn’t that 
enough for a starter?” 


Says 


Program Preview 


For the week starting Friday, June 23. 
Times are E.D.T., subject to change. 


Meet the Press (Fri. 9:30 p.m., Mu- 
tual). Guest: Vice President Barkley. 
Invitation to Learning (Sun. noon, 
CBS). Flaubert’s Madame Bovary. 
Sunday at the Zoo (Sun. 4:30 p.m., 
ABC-TV). Fun for small fry, 
Lewisohn Stadium (Mon. 9:30 p.m., 
NBC-TV). Soloist: Nathan Milstein, 
Garry Moore Show (Mon. 7 p.m., 
CBS-TV). New music-and-comedy show. 
Studio One (Mon. 10 p.m., CBS-TV). 
My Granny Van, with Mildred Natwick. 
For Us the Living (Wed. 10:30 p.m., 
CBS). U.N. drama, starring Helen Hayes. 
ABC Showcase (Thurs. 9 p.m., ABC- 


TV). A new variety show, 
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You've seen him in a Pullman car, for 
he’s a traveling salesman. Eleven months 
of the year he goes Pullman on business. 


But now he has no urgent appoint- 
ment to keep, no paper work to do en 
route, no business problems that require 





Were have Vol SCN 
ts man before 7 





his complete and private attention. He's 
on vacation, 

And when he travels for pleasure (as 
when he travels for business), he goes 
Pullman. 


There’s a tip for your vacation trip: 


M3 good busts GO PULLMAN 


COMFORTABLE, DEPENDABLE, AND- ABOVE AlL- SAFE / 








COMPANY 
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Captain Pablo's Voyages 
(See Cover) 


Once long ago, Pablo Picasso warned an 
inquisitive American lady not to “ask 
questions of the man at the wheel.” At 
mid-century, Protean Pablo is still grasp- 
ing the wheel of modern art, and most 
people are still wondering whether the 
boat is hopelessly Jost or merely off on an 
extended voyage of exploration. This week 
in Europe, hundreds of dauntless American 
ladies and their husbands were once again 
doggedly searching for a first-hand answer. 

In a cluster of pavilions beside a Vene- 
tian lagoon, they had their best chance of 
finding it. There the Venice biennial, the 
world’s oldest, biggest and best- 
known international art show, had 
assembled a record exhibition of 
4,000 art works from a record 22 
nations, to celebrate its silver anni- 
versary. 

Portugal, Ireland, Brazil, South 
Africa and Colombia were all on 
hand for the first time. Germany 
and Yugoslavia (but none of the 
Soviet satellites) were back for the 
first time since the war. From the 
U.S. had come a retrospective show- 
ing of 48 paintings by Seascapist 
John Marin, along with samplings 
of six younger—and lesser—U.S. 
artists (Trae, June 12). Surveying 
that bewildering array, one British 
critic moaned: “They have col- 
lected too much art. Too many im- 
pressions are fighting each other.” 

But one impression stood out 
unmistakably: the same little group 
of French painters who had domi- 
nated 20th Century art right along 
were still the class of the show. 

Different as they all were, an 
apparently ageless youth was one 
trait all held in common: all of 
them were 60 or over; their average 
age was 7o. And they held a com- 
mon artistic philosophy: that na- 
ture is not a subject to be imitated 
and recorded on canvas, but is simply a 
jumping-off place for whatever an artist 
thinks or feels. Unlike their impressionist 
forebears, who painted what looked like 
windows opening onto sunny worlds, the 
young old men of the Paris school had 
long since shut the windows and painted 
whatever they liked on the glass. 

Like Hot Coals. For most people, half 
the pleasure in looking at pictures is in 
recognizing what they see. Modern artists 
often refuse them that pleasure. But 
there are compensations. In breaking new 
ground for art, the moderns have also 
found new means of making art enjoyable. 

Such men as Dufy, Chagall and Matisse, 
for example, have applied their free-wheel- 
ing philosophy primarily to color, laying it 
on canvas in broad, brilliant, arbitrary 
splashes, and raising it to an intensity 
never before equaled in Western painting. 
Rouault trowels on his colors like hot 
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coals, achieving the richness and emotional 
impact of Gothic stained glass—which also 
shuts nature out. Braque, who is more in- 
terested in form than color, leads the eye 
on surprising new adventures by painting 
shapes that seem to shift and change as 
one looks at them. The results may some- 
times shock; they can also feed the imagi- 
nation with the fire of new experience. 
No one has ever tended the flames more 
assiduously or mistreated nature with 
more zestful enthusiasm than the little 
barrel of a man with the wonderful name: 
Pablo Diego José Francisco de Paula Juan 
Nepomuceno Crispin Crispiniano de la 
Santisima Trinidad Ruiz Picasso, Seizing 
nature by the hair, he joyously twists, 






Picasso AT Work 
“What is a face?” 


tears, chops, stretches and mauls her to 
create new faces never before shown to 
mortal men. “What is a human face?” asks 
Picasso. “Who sees it correctly—the pho- 
tographer, the mirror or the painter? Are 
we to paint what’s on the face, what’s 
inside the face, or what’s behind it?” 

Like the Eiffel Tower. Today Picasso’s 
own face is leathery, seamed and wrinkled, 
illuminated by big dark eyes which some- 
times sparkle but more often stare off into 
the distance. He is old and fat, but still 
powerful: his chest and belly, bristling 
with white, goatlike hairs, are mahogany- 
tanned. At 68, he still dominates the whole 
canvas of modern art. 

In his adopted France, Spanish-born 
Pablo Picasso is as much of an institution 
as the Eiffel Tower or the Grand-Guignol. 
His ideas, his loves and his wisecracks are 
as faithfully reported as the goings-on of 
any movie star. In the rest of the world he 


Wide World 


is almost as well known. His pictures hang 
in the world’s most famed museums, and 
fetch prices as high as $50,000. Almost 
anywhere the mere mention of his name is 
enough to start a boiling controversy, 

Though he can draw like Raphael when 
he likes, he much prefers to voyage off to 
worlds that never were, and to return from 
them with his own devil-may-care impres- 
sions. To his admirers he is a restless, in- 
ventive, original genius. To his critics, 
including some of the other topnotchers 
in the school of Paris, he is a talented 
mountebank and irrepressible showman 
who has lured his followers and the world 
up a blind artistic and intellectual alley. 

But the fact remains that no young art- 
ist today can wholly escape Picas- 
so’s shadow. Picasso has done as 
much as anyone to develop the two 
distinguishing and disputed tech- 
niques of modern art: abstraction 
and distortion. 

Whenever the student tries a 
new experiment these days, he is 
apt to find that Picasso, like Kil- 
roy, has been there ahead of him. 
If he falls back on traditional art 
forms, he is simply returning to 
Picasso's own beginnings. A painter 
who easily masters every tool of his 
trade, is easily bored with every- 
thing new he tries, Picasso often 
seems not just one individual but 
half a dozen. Since work, for Picas- 
so, means self-expression above all 
else, his art changes as fast as the 
artist. And his life, like his art, has 
always been a ragged succession of 
brief, blind voyages to unknown 
ports of call. 

First Tack: Blues, Before he 
was 15, Picasso was already well 
launched on his first tack. His 
father was a drawing teacher in 
Spain, and Pablo inherited the old 
man’s academic skill along with his 
brushes. He was still a boy when he 
had his first one-man show, in the 
doorway of an umbrella-maker’s 
shop in La Coruiia. At 18 he took off for 
Paris, the artists’ Mecca, which has been 
his base of operations ever since. 

Poor as a sparrow, he shared a small 
room and single bed with Poet Max Jacob, 
sleeping by day while Jacob was at work. 
At night he painted furiously at his first 
strange subjects: the attenuated figures 
of half-starved beachcombers, laundresses 
and musing alcoholics, He painted them 
all with subtle variations of a single color 
which he rapidly made his own: blue. 

Before long, Picasso had found a mis- 
tress, a host of Montmartre friends, and 
even a few buyers. He lost his blues and 
began painting “pink” pictures, such as 
his famous Boy Leading a Horse (see 
color pages), which represented no real 
advance over Picasso’s bluer ones. It had 
the same impeccable draftsmanship and 
the same arty, somewhat sentimental air. 

By 1907 he was bored stiff with classical 
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MODERN MASTERS 





Picasso Ceram 


HE reproductions on this page show four facets of the 

most brilliantly versatile living painter, Pablo Picasso. 
He first mastered, then mocked, the academic tradition in 
which he was raised, then restlessly explored and exploited 
such remote art forms as Greek vase paintings and African 
carvings. Playful and serious by turns, he has never stopped 
experimenting and helping create the 20th Century tradition 
which is at once the most synthetic and the most individ- 
ualistic in art history. On the following pages ‘are new ex- 
amples of that tradition by other important, aging moderns. 
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grace. Casting around for new ideas, he 
became fascinated by the distortions of 
primitive sculpture. He put them into 
his huge, 92-by-96-inch Les Demoiselles 
d@’Avignon—a strong, muddy draft of Con- 
g0 water (see color pages). It was unlovely 
but energetic, and it attracted attention— 
as Picasso had meant it should. 

Next Tack, Cubes. With the Demoi- 
selles, young Pablo became an art-for-art’s- 
sake painter. He was through with doing 
tinted reflections of what most people 
mean by “beauty.” Thenceforth his pic- 
tures would have more to do with what he 
felt than what he saw—not because he 
loved nature less, but because he cared 
more for Pablo Picasso and Picasso’s art, 

Unlike many of his followers, Picasso 
never abandoned nature altogether. “There 
is no abstract art,” he said. “You must 
always start with something.” But he and 
fellow painters like Braque could and did 
smash nature into little pieces and fit the 
remains back together to suit their fancy. 
Tables, people, pipes and wine bottles 
were all reduced to barely decipherable 
fragments, each seen from a different an- 
gle and painted in various shades of bird- 
lime and mud. Scoffers, and later the 
artists themselves, called the new tech- 
nique “cubism.” “The life of the cubists,” 
Gertrude Stein wrote later, “became very 
gay ... Everyone was gay, there were 
more & more cubists.” 

But Picasso, who never enjoyed travel- 
ing in a crowd, was already searching for 
new adventures. In 1916 he moved to 
suburban Montrouge (where a burglar 
insulted him by stealing his linen and not 
his paintings). Jack-of-Arts Jean Cocteau 
rescued him from the suburbs and per- 
suaded him to do the scenery and cos- 
tumes for a Diaghilev ballet. The invita- 
tion led him to one of his strangest ad- 
ventures of all. 

In the troupe was a Russian beauty 
named Olga Koklova, who not only con- 
vinced Picasso that he needed a wife, but 
also taught him to air the dogs at 9 every 
morning. They rented a swank apartment, 
bought a chateau for weekends and a 
Hispano-Suiza to take them there. In 
keeping with his new respectability, Picas- 
so painted neoclassical nudes and started 
wearing striped trousers. Once he hopped 
over to London to order 30 suits. “I'll 
come back,” he said, “when all of them 
are worn out.” 

Over the Horizon. Long before that 
could happen, Picasso had climbed back 
into overalls, and his art was on a new 
tack—one which took him straight over 
the horizon and out of most solid citizens’ 
ken. He borrowed ideas from the whole 
range of art history, carving figures that 
looked like Sumerian fetishes, and draw- 
ing in every manner from the Cro-Magnon 
to that of severe 19th Century classicists 
such as Ingres. His subject matter became 
anything at all—dogs, women, roosters, 
bones, furniture, dots, musicians—violent- 
ly twisted, hacked, smeared and _ rear- 
ranged to suit Picasso’s moods, 

“Tt is my misfortune,” he gayly ex- 
plained, “to use things as my passions tell 
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me. What a miserable fate for a painter 
who adores blondes to have to stop him- 
self putting them into a picture because 
they don’t go with the basket of fruit! 
- «+ I put all the things I like into my 
pictures. The things—so much the worse 
for them, they just have to put up with it.” 

His Girl Before a Mirror (see color 
pages), painted in 1932, was a striking 
example of his vast capacity for forcing 
any number of conflicting “things” and 
means to serve his ends. Its lozenge-pat- 
terned background and thick black lines 
recall stained glass. Its involved, curlicue 
composition relates to Chinese calligraphs. 
The girl's head has a playing-card look, 
yet it seems also to symbolize the sun as 
its reflection does the moon. Her violently 
distorted body appears to be clothed, 
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nude, and X-rayed, all at one time. She is 
quietly contemplating herself, yet the pic- 
ture is an anything-but-quiet struggle of 
Strident colors, 

Not long afterwards, Picasso gave up 
painting as a bad job. For two years he 
loafed, and did a little writing in a style 
that seemed to derive from Gertrude 
Stein and an old grad’s 25th-anniversary 
recollections of Marcus Tullius Cicero. 
Sample: “Nothing to do but to watch the 
thread that destiny works which taints the 
theft of the glass from the mind that 
shakes the hour coiled up in remembrances 
toasted on grills of blue...” 

Out of the Doldrums. The Civil War 
in Spain settled Picasso’s doldrums. Pas- 
sionately Loyalist, he painted Guernica 
for the Spanish government building at 


* Holding Picasso's portrait of Claude. 





the Paris World’s Fair. The mural, done 
entirely in black, white and grey, symbol- 
ized the bombing of a Spanish town by 
German planes. Brutally ugly, it mixed 
classical analogies with a suggestion of 
crumpled newspapers and memories of the 
bull ring. Goya himself never painted a 
darker evocation of war’s horror. 

Still in the black mood, Picasso found a 
new girl, Photographer Dora Maar, and 
used her pretty face as a starting point for 
hundreds of grotesquely twisted, hysteri- 
cal-seeming portraits. When the Germans 
took Paris, Picasso had fled to the south 
of France. Shortly afterwards he decided 
to return, “Simple Nazi soldiers used to 
visit me,” says Picasso, who was consid- 
ered too valuable to molest, even though 
Resistance leaders sometimes met at his 
studio. “When they left I presented them 
with souvenir postcards of Guernica.” 

On the day Paris was liberated, he cop- 
ied a watercolor sketch by Poussin “as an 
exercise in self-discipline.” He greeted the 
first American soldiers who came to his 
studio with kisses, exclaiming: “You two 
are so lovely!” 

Soon afterwards, Picasso made a star- 
tling announcement: “I have become a 
Communist . . . because the Communists 
are the bravest in France, in the Soviet 
Union, as they are in my own country, 
Spain.” 

The Old Changeable. Since then, 
Painter Picasso has obediently lent his 
name and prestige to every cause his glee- 
ful Communist colleagues suggest. The 
fact that his art is regularly excoriated in 
Moscow seems to bother him not a bit. 
And his friends maintain that his Com- 
munism arises simply from boyish admi- 
ration of the Reds who fought with the 
Spanish Loyalists and in the French un- 
derground. “Pablo is too much of a revo- 
lutionary,” they say, “to be a real Com- 
munist.” 

Seemingly politics has not affected his 
art, but love and a new vitality have. 
Today Picasso lives in a plainly furnished 
house near Vallauris (a potterymaking 
village just back of the Riviera coast) 
with a 26-year-old beauty named Fran- 
coise Gillot. She has given the old man 
two children and apparently a lease on 
youth. His joy at the turn in his life is 
expressed in his most recent work, which 
combines the serenity of his early “classi- 
cal” paintings with a wealth of playful 
inventions lifted from all his past periods. 

Ceramics like that of the two fighting 
centaurs (see color pages) show the Old 
Changeable at his lightest and gayest. 
Recently he has given them up to make 
huge, happy paintings and sculptures, su- 
perb line drawings of his children, and 
wooden dolls and animals for the kids to 
play with. Among his other works in prog- 
ress are gold medallions engraved with 
twisted heads, and doves, seagulls and 
owls cut out of tin. One of the doves is 
nesting on her eggs—pebbles Picasso 
found on the beach. 

Evolution, or Variation? After a bout 
of fast, hard work, Picasso makes a habit 
of hopping into his cream-colored Olds- 
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By the cost yardstick of ownership 
CONCRETE is low-annual-cost construction 


Whether you own a home, farm building or a factory 
—OFr, as a taxpayer, part of a highway, public build- 
ing or school—you face two costs of ownership. First 
is original cost; second is maintenance cost. Add the 
original cost to the maintenance cost and divide by 
the years of service rendered. The result is annual cost 
—the cost that really counts. 

In any type of structure or improvement concrete 
delivers low-annual-cost service. Its original cost is 
moderate, it lasts longer and costs less to maintain. It 
means money in your pocket when you choose dur- 
able, firesafe, low-annual-cost concrete construction. 
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mobile and rolling down to the beach 
at Golfe-Juan. There, surrounded by his 
family and a worshipful circle of younger 
artists, he sits and muses on one of the 
most varied, productive and controversial 
careers in art history. 

“Repeatedly I am asked,” he once 
grumbled, “to explain how my painting 
evolved ... Variation does not mean 
evolution. If an artist varies his mode of 
expression, this only means that he has 
changed his manner of thinking .. . It 
might be for the better or it might be for 
the worse.” 

That is certainly true of Picasso. To a 
somewhat lesser degree, it is also true of 
his contemporaries: 

Henri Matisse is one whose brilliance 
equals Picasso’s own. The ailing 80-year- 
old master lives in a huge hotel apartment 
in Nice, spends most of his time in a bed- 
room hung with dozens of his own cheer- 
ful works and some of the darkest, dourest 








Piero Saporiti 
PAINTER MATISSE 
“It has to be within you.” 


Picassos in existence. At present he is 
completing designs for a Dominican 
chapel to be constructed in nearby Vence 
(Time, Oct. 24). Like Picasso, Matisse 
has borrowed much from older art forms 
—especially Persian miniatures. But the 
important thing, he says, “is to keep the 
naiveté of childhood. You study, you 
learn, but you guard the original naiveté. 
It has to be within you, as desire for drink 
is within the drunkard or love is within 
the lover.” 

Maurice Utrillo, 66, still paints a few 
of the Montmartre scenes whose pale, 
subtle coloring and cool geometry of com- 
position made his fame. But red-eyed, 
emaciated “Monsieur Maurice” no longer 
visits his old haunts; he sits at home in a 
suburban stucco villa, staring at his buxom 
energetic wife and dreaming of the dear, 
drunken, amazingly productive old days. 

Mare Chagall, a wanderer at 60 as he 
has always been, recently moved to the 
south of France and resolved to take up 
ceramics. But he continues to paint lush, 
lyrical fireworks of color. Referring to the 
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BRAQUE CHAGALL 


Paint that smolders; shapes that 
, 


image of the floating man that continually 
recurs ig his paintings, Chagall says: “The 
maty in the air used to be partially me. 
Now it's entirely me.” 

Fernand Léger looks hard as flint at 
69, lives in a chaotically cluttered Mont- 
parnasse studio, and has 100 pupils—most 
of them ex-G.I.s. Léger’s own Leisure 
seems half daguerreotype and half poster. 
It shows that he himself has come a long 
way from the brash, machine-tooled 
“Tubist” abstractions of early days. 
He painted it during World War II, which 


his 


he spent in Manhattan. “Because of the 
gasoline shortage,” he recalls, “the city 
was suddenly teeming with bikes, and I 


was much impressed by the many attrac- 
tive girls I saw pedaling around. . .” 

Georges Rouault feels “very tired” at 
79. He lives in seclusion outside of Paris, 
painting his molten, haunting illustrations 
of the New Testament. Dark though they 
generally are, Rouault’s religious works 
depend on color to convey his intense emo- 
tion. Far more self-critical than most 
moderns, Rouault two years ago burned 
315 old, unfinished works he had come to 
dislike. 

Georges Braque, 68, collects and pol- 
ishes old bones to embody in the ceramics 
he is making nowadays. Braque and Picas- 
so were once Montmartre pals, painted 
almost indistinguishable cubist pictures. 
After the two parted, Braque stuck with 
cubism, gradually developed it into the 
tricky, fluid and elaborate medium of ex- 
pression he employs today. In his spotless 
Paris studio, Craftsman Braque works at 
his complex, heavily textured canvases 


slowly and with obvious enjoyment. “The 
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shift. 
fun,” he says, “is that when you begin a 
picture you never know what it’s going 
to look like. Each new work is a journey | 


into the unknown.” The Terrace repre- 
sented a twelve-month on & off cruise 
for Braque. 


André Derain, too, is now working in 


ceramics. A big, heavy old man of 70, 
Derain lives in an 18th Century mansion 
outside of Paris, draws for two or three 


hours a day in the park surrounding his 
house. In his youth his art reflected first 
Matisse’s use of brilliant colors, and later, 
cubism. Since then it has grown steadily 
more simple and calm. Derain’s subjects 
and his manner of painting them are never 
startling, but their clarity and order hold 
the eye. “The great danger for art,” he 
says, “lies in an excess of culture. The true 
artist is an uncultured man.” 

Maurice de Viaminck thinks the trouble 
is not too much culture but “too damned 
many art and would-be artists.” Huge 
and still volcanic at 74, wt calls himself 
“a simple farmer.” Vlaminck almost never 
forsakes his farm for Paris. “What would 

do there,” he snaps, “see the movies?” 
He once remarked that he would like to 
paint pictures that could be recognized 
as Vlamincks even from a speeding car. 
His stormy landscapes, painted thickly 
with bold strokes, succeed in that ambi- 
tion, but nowadays a lot of fellow artists 
speed right on by Vlaminck’s little road- 
side stand. He retaliates by heaping scorn 
on his contemporaries, who have accused 
him (as well as Derain) of collaborating 
with the Germans during the war. “French 
art is dead,” Vlaminck roars, “and Picasso 
is its gravedigger. He is not an artist, he 


ists 
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Adventures that never end; worlds that never were. 
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The day that drudgery 
went out of style! 


That was the day when the work 
of the modern Industrial Finish 
Engineer came into your home. 


He brought special, durable fin- 
ishes to the home appliances that 
take so much of the unpleasant- 
ness out of keeping house. Special 
finishes that in their own way 
take a great deal of drudgery out 
of your housework. 


Due to these miracle finishes, 
you can bring a clean sparkle to 
your automatic laundry equip- 
ment, kitchen cabinets, refrigera- 
tors, and all your other appliances 
with just a quick once-over with 
a damp cloth. 


Despite the fact that today’s 
finishes are the finest yet produced, 
research continues, so that the 
products you use may have an 
even longer, more serviceable life. 


FOR MANUFACTURERS ONLY: 


Consult an Indus- 
trial Finish Engi- 
neer, and learn 
how specially en- 
gineered finishes 
can help cut oper- 
ating costs, lower your break- 
even point, and increase sales. 


It has done these things for 





many of America’s foremost 
manufacturers. It can do them 
for you, too. 


For the Industry has the tech- 
nical ability to make finishes 
to suit the specific requirements 
that you need for your prod- 
ucts. Remember, most of your 
customers start buying with the 


finish in mind. 





The better the tinish-The better the buy! 


© 1950, Nationa Paint, Vannisn ano Lacouer Association, Inc., Wasnincron, D.C. 
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is a virtuoso who changes his act every 
week,” 

Raoul Dufy, a 73-year-old wisp of a 
man, is now in the U.S. undergoing treat- 
ment for arthritis in a Massachusetts 
hospital. He works every day at his art, 
sometimes sketching on hospital doilies 
with a pencil gripped between his thumb 
and stiffened forefinger. Dufy long ago 
reduced the impressionist techniques of 
his predecessors to a highly personal but 
perfectly legible shorthand. Today his work 
is as cheerful and heady as ever: he has no 
illusions about its depth. One of the most 
charming masters of the atmospheric 
sketch who ever lived, Dufy maintains 
that “classicism is perfection. Unfortu- 
nately, I do not have perfection.” 

End of the Struggle. Individualists all, 
Pablo Picasso and his contemporaries have 
long since won the case for individual- 
istic, self-expressive painting. Artists like 
Tintoretto in the 16th Century and Rem- 
brandt in the 17th had won skirmishes in 
the same campaign. The Paris school has 
won it for all of modern art. As Frenchman 
André Malraux puts it in his Psychology 
of Art: “The long-drawn struggle between 
officialdom and the pioneers . . . draws to 
a close. Everywhere except in Soviet Rus- 
sia [the moderns ] are triumphant.” 

Modern painting, says Malraux, is now 
a law unto itself which has replaced tra- 
ditional art with “a system of research 
and exploration. In this quest the artist 
(and perhaps modern man in general) 
knows only his starting point, his methods 
and his bearings—no more than these— 
and follows in the steps of the great 
sea venturers.” 

Picasso and his contemporaries are near- 
ing the end of their journey. To some sea- 
sick critics it has seemed a trip aboard a 
Walloping Window Blind, but no one can 
deny that it has vastly broadened the 
horizons of art. That fact alone assures 
Captain Pablo and his shipmates an im- 
portant place in art history, 

But will their works loom large in the 
museums of the future? In Picasso’s case 
there will have to be a lot of weeding out 
first. His casual absorption of ideas from 
any & all sources sometimes gives his 
work a synthetic, prefabricated air. And 
Picasso is not the least embarrassed by a 
poor showing. He paints as rapidly as any 
living artist, and since, like other mortals, 
he has his off days, much of what he paints 
is hardly worth a second glance. 

Yet Picasso at his best is still the most 
vital painter living, with energy unsur- 
passed, and directness backed by a steely 
control of whatever medium he chooses 
to employ. Today his paintings of 50 years 
ago are generally admired, and chances 
are that the public taste will eventually 
catch up with his present works as well. 
For though Picasso at 68 is a far more 
complex and subjective artist than he 
was at 18, he has the same astonishing 
mastery and zest for art and life, 

“The whole world is open before us,” 
Picasso once exclaimed, “everything wait- 
ing to be done, not just redone.” That 
spirit has prompted all his voyages in art. 
It keeps him at the wheel. 
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into the river. 


Midwestern Constructors, Inc., lays gas pipe lines . . . 
uses J&L Wire Rope in vital operations 


Midwestern Constructors, Inc., had a 
tough problem in laying a 30-inch gas 
pipe line through the solid granite bed 
of the lallapoosa River, near W adle V> 
Ala. But with the help of J&L Wire 
Rope, another link was completed in 
the 2,250-mile pipe line which eventually 
will supply New York City with 
500,000,000 cubic feet of gas daily from 
Texas fields. 


Here was the situation: A steep slope 

. swollen waters and swift currents . .. 
solid granite river bed! But in six weeks 
the job was finished despite adverse con- 
ditions, including cold and rainy weather. 


Wire ropes were strung across the river 
to anchor equipment against swift cur- 
rents. A trench five feet deep and 318 


feet long was blasted in the river bed. 
low “cats,” side boom “cats,” a back- 
hoe, and a clamshell—went to work 
cleaning out shattered rock and mov ing 
the pipeline into position—all equipped 
with J&L Precisionbilt Wire Rope. 


Like many other large contra¢ tors, 
Midwestern Constructors, Inc., of Tulsa, 
Okla., has standardized on J&L Wire 
Rope for all its heavy-duty equipment. 
And for good reason. They have found 
that J&L Wire Rope lasts longer on 
tough jobs, raises the safety factor and 
reduces down-time resulting from wire 
rope replacements. 


J&L Wire Rope is Precisionbilt with 
quality-controlled steel. Wires, drawn 
with uniform precision, are fitted to- 
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carbon steel products, 





‘actures a full line of 
as well as 
certain products in OTISCOLOY 


and jaLoy (As-tensile steels). 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: HOT ROLLED AND COLD FINISHED 
BARS AND“SHAPES + STRUCTURAL SHAPES + HOT AND COLD 
ROLLED STRIP AND SHEETS + TUBULAR, WIRE AND TIN MILL 
PRODUCTS +“PRECISIONBILT” WIRE ROPE » COAL CHEMICALS 





Pulling a 150-foot section of steel pipe into the river bed with J&L Wire Rope 
connected to the drum of a winch tractor. 


Left Four side-boom tractors, equipped with J&L Wire Rope, guide the pipe 


gether accurately to provide longest 
possible wear 


Our handbook, “Wire Rope Is a Ma- 
chine,” tells how to operate and maintain 
wire rope for maximum service. It is 
written for the man on the job. If you use 
wire rope, you'll Want a copy. Return 
the coupon today! 








Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
400 Jones & l aughlin Building 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa, 


Please send me a free copy of your new 


handbook, “Wire Rope Is a Machine.” 
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Why the lowest-built car is best for you 


Through the development of the RECESSED FLOOR, Hudson engineers 
have brought to you the priceless advantages of lowness which the 
industry has been striving for since the beginning of the automobile! 





IN HUDSON, the recessed floor ("step-down" design) 

_ brings the space between frame members, which is 

+ “wasted in other cars, into the passenger compartment. 

This results in America’s lowest center of gravity (and 

"full road clearance), while providing more head room 
seating room than any other car. 
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Most Room! Best Ride! Safest! 


Hudsons, with recessed floors, their great array of 

high-quality, long-life features, and advanced design, 

are leaders in resale value, as shown by Official 
Used Car Guide Books! 


ROAD CLEARANCE 


IN OTHER CARS, the floor is on top of the frame, so 
the vital space between frame members is not 
available for passenger use. The result is a higher 
center of gravity and either a high roof line or 
insufficient head room. Seats are narrower; passenger 
space is reduced. 


HUDSON'S new way to build automobiles results 
in America’s lowest-built car. 


It means new beauty and true streamlining. It pro- 
vides full road clearance and more room than in 
any other car at any price. It creates the lowest 
center of gravity in any American automobile and, 
therefore, the only real hug-the-road ride safer, 
smoother than ever before! 


Before choosing your next automobile, we cordially 
invite you to take “The New Step-Down Ride,” 
and see how much you gain from Hudson’s exclu- 
sive “step-down” design with its recessed floor. 


ONLY CARS WITH "STEP-DOWN" DESIGN * NOW—3 GREAT SERIES » LOWER-PRICED PACEMAKER ° FAMOUS SUPER * CUSTOM COMMODORE 
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More Church Members 

The U.S, is 5% more religious than it 
was ten years ago—on paper, at least. Out 
this week are the official statistics on 
church membership in the continental 
U.S., published each year by the monthly 
Christian Herald. They show that during 
1949, when the U.S. population grew by 
an estimated 1.5%, Protestant, Catholic, 
Jewish and other religious bodies gained 
almost 3% (2,426,723 new members). 
Today 54.2% of the total population are 
church members; a decade ago the figure 
stood at only 49%. The ratio between the 
three chief religious groupings remained 
virtually unchanged: Protestant, 
Roman Catholic, 33%; Jewish, 6%. 
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Murray Garrett—Graphic House 
BisHop SHAW 
Excellence is recommended. 


Take On Responsibilities 


The tall (6 ft. 3 in.), well-poised bishop 
on the rostrum rapped for order and the 
700-odd members settled down. So this 
week, at the rooth annual Conference of 
the Southern California-Arizona Method- 
ist Church at the University of Redlands, 
71-year-old Bishop Alexander Preston 
Shaw became the first Negro to preside 
full-time over a conference of white 
Methodists. 

Born in northern Mississippi, the eighth 
of “just eleven children” of ex-slave par- 
ents, Alexander Shaw started out to be a 
public-school teacher, but finally followed 
his father and an elder brother into the 
ministry. At one of his first assignments, 
in Winchester, Va., Dr. Shaw found the 
second-floor ceiling of his parsonage too 
low for him. When he solved the problem 
by persuading his congregation to rent 
him another house while leasing the par- 
sonage quarters “to a much shorter man,” 
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newspapers in Washington and New York 
delightedly picked up the story and caused 
him “a good deal of embarrassment.” But 
his brilliant preaching earned Shaw an ap- 
pointment (1917-31) to Los Angeles’ 
Wesley Chapel, the city’s fifth largest 
Methodist church, 

Pastor Shaw's specialty was his urgent 
appeal to youth. “My church,” he says 
proudly, “was not filled with bald-headed 
people. We had regularly as many as 200 
to 300 youngsters attending services.” 
Sometimes he brought an outstanding boy 
or girl into the pulpit with him to lecture 
on how the church could be made more 
interesting to young people. 

In 1931 he became editor of the South- 
western edition of the Christian Advo- 
cate, which he built up, over five years, 
from a circulation of about 5,000 to 9,000. 
In 1936 he was elected a bishop and in 
1940 Was assigned to his church’s Balti- 
more area, where his jurisdiction includes 
about 100,000 Negro church members in 
1,300 individual churches, 

Bishop Shaw consistently advocates 
self-improvement and development for his 
race, rather than “the rough, wild way of 
pressure groups trying to stamp out anti- 
Negro activities... A sufficient amount 
of real excellence—as has been achieved 
by Marian Anderson and Dr. Carver and 
Jackie Robinson—is the surest way.” 
Above all, he believes that Negroes should 
observe the rule he himself has followed 
with such conspicuous success: take on 
responsibilities. 

Says he: “If you don’t have responsi- 
bilities, you don’t grow strong enough to 
handle them.” 


Pagan Goddess? 


What is the basic issue between Chris- 
tianity and Communism? A correspond- 
ent asked Theologian Reinhold Niebuhr: 
“Is it not quite simply that the Christian 
faith values the individual and respects 
his dignity, while Communism values the 
state and subordinates -the individual to 
the collective?” 

Last week, in the Niebuhr-edited fort- 
nightly Christianity and Crisis, Protestant 
Theologian Niebuhr gave his answer: no. 
The point of view held by his questioner, 
Niebuhr points out, represents “a most 
pathetic perversion of the Christian faith 
and a serious misinterpretation of Com- 
munism.” Far from being a Christian con- 
cept, says Niebuhr (who is a left-of-cen- 
ter Democrat in politics), the value and 
dignity of the individual is a Renaissance 
notion which infiltrated Christianity in 
opposition to the Christian doctrines of 
providence and sin. 

“The Christian doctrine of providence 
was inconvenient to the rising bourgeois 
man because it seemed to estimate the 
forces of historical destiny, beyond the 
control of the human will, too highly, and 
did not conform to the self-confidence of 
the new commercial civilization . . . The 
Christian conception of man’s sinfulness 
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By O.SOGLOW 


DUST GOES SKY-HIGH. The hustle and 
bustle of modern living really makes the dust 
fly. You can go as high as 15.000 feet above 
sea level and still find dust and grit floating 
in the air. 


PORE AIR 
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ROOM SERVICE. Air-Maze panel filters keep 
hotels cleanerand guests happier with plenty of 
clean, fresh air. All-metal cells are easy toclean, 


provide high efficiency, low pressure drop. 








NO ADMITTANCE! Flame, sparks and dirt 
can’t get past a tank vent that has an Air-Maze 
flame arrester. For use on tanks where inflam- 
mable liquids are stored, Air-Maze approved 
flame arresters give dependable protection, 
Just one more of the hundreds of Air-Maze 


filter types and sizes. 


WHETHER YOU build or use engines, com- 
pressors, air conditioning and ventilating 
equipment, or any device using air or liquids— 
chances are there is an Air-Maze filter engi- 
necred to serve you better. Representatives 
in all principal cities, or write Air-Maze 


Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 
ye 4-3 


The Filter Engineers 


AIR FILTERS LIQUID FILTERS 
SILENCERS OIL SEPARATORS 
| SPARK ARRESTERS GREASE FILTERS 
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LIVE COOL! Modern Low-Table 
Fan delivers big breezes all 
cround—doubles as a useful 
table. Three speeds; 5-YEAR 
GUARANTEE, 


SLEEP COOL! Window Fans flood 
up to 5 rooms with cool night air! 
Quiet, 2-speed models in 4 sizes; 
5-YEAR GUARANTEE. 





MOTORS « FANS - 





Hot months ahead! Plan now to turn 
your “hot-house” into a cool restful 
haven... and enjoy summer weather 
for years to come! The cost is much 
less than you think, 


Emerson-Electric offers America’s most 
complete, most popular line of breeze- 
makers ...19 models, includin 
whisper-quiet Oscillating Desk and 
Stand Fans, Low-Table Fans, and Ceil- 
ing Fans. 


For sleeping porch comfort in your 
living and oft pote after sundown, 
select from a wide variety of types and 
sizes of Emerson-Electric Window Fans 
ora powerful Emerson-Electric Attic Fan. 


To ventilate large areas in commercial 
and industrial buildings, choose giant- 
breeze Emerson-Electric Air Circulators 
and Exhaust Fans. 


Start fan-planning now! See your 
Emerson-Electric Retailer for advice 
++. Or write today for free folder No. 708. 


The Emerson Electric Mfg. Co: 
St. Lovis 21, Mo. 


25 ELECTRIC 


APPLIANCES 











was in conflict with the easy conscience 
of modern man, who sought the cause of 
historical evil in ignorance, in social in- 
stitutions, in everything but in himself.” 

Individualism, according to Niebuhr, is 
a false and pagan goddess. “The individual 
is not an end in himself, and cannot live 
within himself. Love is the law of his 
existence, The community is as primordial 
as the individual. Both Nazi and Commu- 
nist forms of collectivism are inevitable 
reactions to the individualism of the bour- 
geois age. They are just as much in error 
as the individualism; but hardly more so.” 

It is also quite wrong, says Niebuhr, 
to oversimplify Communism as the in- 
dividual’s subordination to the state. The- 
oretically, Communism is committed to 
the belief that the state will “wither 
away,” once the evil institution of prop- 
erty is abolished. This illusion is the char- 
acteristic error of Communism. “Com- 
munism is so cruel and so fanatical be- 
cause it has a completely erroneous con- 
ception of human nature. Living by the 
illusion that the abolition of a social in- 
stitution will redeem man of all sin, it 
naturally feels justified in using any means 
which will attain this end. 

“It is the more fortified in its fanatical 
illusions by the belief that nations, oli- 
garchies, commissars and all historical 
forces on the side of its revolution are 
by definition virtuous, while those [on the 
other side] are by definition ‘fascists,’ 
‘imperialists’ and ‘warmongers’. . . There 
is a certain pathos in the fact that these 
illusions are merely a ‘hard’ variety of the 
soft illusions which Christian and secular 
sentimentalists hold who talk so endlessly 
about the ‘dignity of man’ without any 
Christian understanding of the total prob- 
lem of human existence.” 


The Little Apostles 


The village of Nomadelphia, near the 
northern Italian city of Modena, has a 
population of about 1,000o—mostly chil- 
dren. When anyone there wants food, 
clothing or cigarettes, he takes what he 
likes from the common supply. When 
anyone wants money for dealings with 
the outside world; he draws it from the 
common cash box. Says Don Zeno Saltini, 
“We have no locks. We live according to 
the Christian principle of ask and you 
shall receive.” 

Round-faced, grey-haired little Don 
Zeno, 50, is the founder and sparkplug 
of Nomadelphia, which means “Town of 
Brotherhood.” His followers call them- 
selves the Piccoli Apostoli (Little Apos- 
tles). The Little Apostles may well con- 
tain the seeds of a movement destined to 
outlast Don Zeno and his disordered cen- 
tury. 

A Pledge. As assistant pastor in his 
first parish, Don Zeno attracted children 
to church with a Punch and Judy show, 
later built a small amusement park on the 
church grounds. When homeless children 
turned up, he lodged them in a nearby 
house. By 1946 he was looking after 250 
children, had enlisted 28 foster mothers. 

When D.P.s began evacuating a former 
concentration camp near by, Don Zeno 
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This advertisement is published to keep you up-to-date on the 
industrial uses for nylon textile fibers, Although demand for 
nylon still exceeds supply, you may wish to evaluate its possi- 
ble future application in your own business. Note: Du Pont 
makes only the fiber—not the nylon fabric or finished product, 





Photo courtesy of ALL AMERICAN AIRWAYS 


NYLON’S sri sittine pretty AFTER 7,000 HOPS 


The real test of a fiber’s or fabric’s 
durability is often the question: How 
long does it stay good-looking? Here’s 
the answer in a case where Du Pont 
nylon fibers were concerned. 


Thisscheduled airliner makes short 
hops for connections with long-dis- 
tance lines. In a day’s time it makes 
at least 20 stops. The general re- 
shuffling of passengers that occurs 
each time adds up to extreme wear 
and tear on the light, removable up- 
holstery. 


This nylon upholstery has been in 
for a year—without signs of wear to 
mar its appearance. Experience in- 
dicates that replacement of other 
kinds of upholstery would begin after 
six months. And nylon’s cleanability 


makesit easy to keep upholstery spot- 
less. When stains appear, the flight 
steward can usually remove them by 
sponging with a damp cloth. 


Nylon’s lighter weight is another 
advantage for airlines, where every 
ounce counts. And the flame resist- 
ance of nylon makes it even more 
desirable for this application. 


Even if you’re not interested in 
upholstery, this story of nylon per- 
formance may give you an idea how 
to improve a product, make a new 
product or increase the efficiency of 
production methods. 

Nylon is tough and durable .. . 
elastic and resilient. It withstands 
deterioration by petroleum oils, soil 
rot, alkalies, mold and mildew. And 


For nylon... for rayon... for fibers to come... look to Du Pont 
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nylon fabrics can be heat-set to hold 
shape. 


INFORMATIVE BOOKLET, ‘Nylon Textile 
Fibers in Industry,” brings businessmen 
up to date on nylon’s performance in in- 
dustry. Write for your copy. And tell us 
your fabric or fiber problems. Address 
Nylon Division 204, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington, 
Delaware. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«+ «+ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


In 8.3 Seconds, An 
Elephant Can Run 
100 Yards... ia 


But In Only (agua 
TWO SE 


Bayer Aspirin 
Is Ready To Go 
To Work! 











MAKE THIS TEST! 


To see how fast it's ready to go to work, drop 
o Bayer Aspirin tablet in a glass of water and 
time its disintegrating speed. What hap- 
pens in the glass, happens in your stomach, 





children on their doctors’ advice. So 
don’t experiment with drugs that have 
not been proved by years of successful 
use. For the wo things you want when 
you're in pain—fast relief and depend- 
able relief-—use Bayer Aspirin. Ask for 
it by the name“ Bayer” when you buy. 


When you have an ordinary 
headache, neuritic or neuralgic 

pain, you want two things. 

First, you want fast relief—and Bayer 
Aspirin gives it to you, because it’s 
ready to go to work in two seconds. 
Second, you want dependable relief. 
And Bayer Aspirin gives you this, too. 
You can take it with utmost confidence 
because its single active ingredient is 
not only so remarkably effective doctors 
regularly prescribe it for pain relief, 
but is also so wonderfully gentle to the 
system, mothers give it even to small 


NOW... BAYER ASPIRIN IN CHILDREN'S SIZE 


New 24 grain tablets (containing half the amount of 
regular size Bayer Aspirin tablets) provide proper chil- 


dren’s dosage as prescribed by your doctor. They're 
neither flavored nor colored, so they cannot be mistaken 
for candy. 30 Tablets—25¢. 





% Because no other pain reliever can match its record of use by 
millions of normal people, without ill effect, one thing 
you can take with complete confidence is genuine 


BAYER ASPIRIN 





applied to the government for permission 
to turn it into a Little Apostles’ colony. 
The government dallied; Don Zeno 
moved in anyway, and set about parti- 
tioning the barracks into family quarters, 
planting flowers, setting up workshops. By 
the time permission to stay had arrived, 
Nomadelphia was a going concern. 
Family life is the cornerstone of Don 
Zeno’s method. The very idea of orphan- 
hood, he thinks, is a pagan one: “Every 
child needs a mother ... not just a 
caretaker or someone to give him money.” 
Among the Little Apostles the role of 
mother is a vocation: most of the foster 
mothers who sign up take a pledge to re- 
main unmarried. Though Don Zeno does 
not consider the pledge as binding as a 
nun’s vows, he feels Strongly that a foster 





Don ZENO & FRIEND 
Marriage is not encouraged. 


mother’s marriage upsets the life of her 
“family,” and he insists that she leave 
the community, 

A Debt. Good-natured Little Apostle 
Don Zeno likes to amble through his Vil- 
lage of Brotherhood in turtleneck sweater 
and beret, pepping things up with a tune 
on his accordion. This week his bushy 
eyebrows were knitted with concern over 
plans for expansion. More foster mothers 
have been signing up each year (current 
total: 100), but Nomadelphia still has a 
waiting list of 7,000 abandoned children. 
To take care of the overflow, Don Zeno 
has bought 3,000 acres for a new “village” 
on the Tyrrhenian coast. 

Raising donations for the land, clearing 
it and putting up buildings will take adroit 
managing, but Don Zeno is more worried 
about safeguarding the ideas on which he 
has built his Christian experiment. “Here 
in Nomadelphia,” he says, “we are living 
the true Gospel. We have no debts. It is 
society that has the debt to care for chil- 
dren who have no homes.” 
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Monsanto serves bee 
400 chemicals and Pp! 
over 20,000 — on te 
business interests ma 
brent help you achieve greater over- 


operations. 
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HEALTHIER HOURS ruled off the dict. It is a powerful | 
sweetening agent with no food 30 - 


value whatever. 


- ++ LONGER LIVES 


Healthier hours and longer lives don’t 
just happen. They are created— 

the joint products of medical research and 
the ec Ye efforts of pharmaceutical 
manufacturers, These manufacturers. 
whose integrity is their greatest asset, 
must be extremely careful in their selection 
of fine pharmaceutical chemicals. 
Naturally, they look to Monsanto as a 
basic source of supply. 
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manufacturer. 








For nearly 50 years, Monsanto has 
been a manufacturer of fine chemic als, 
Saccharin, one of the original products 
is of special value wherever sugar is 


synthetic antibiotic. 


NEW SOURCES OF BUSINESS PROFITS 


i i than 

id industries with more 
a which find their way into 
So—no matter what 
to can prob- 
all profits in your 


Investigate the possibilities! 


be—Monsan 


Acetophenetidin and acetylsalicylic acid 
(aspirin) are two other Monsanto 
pharmaceuticals—widely used where 
relief from pain and fever is indicated. 





Caffeine is still another fine chemical made 
by Monsanto, world’s largest 


Monsanto is also a large-scale producer 
of phamaceuticals having 

specific curative values, The sulfa drugs 
are important in this group— 

their applications are well known . . . 
In the field of antibiotics, Monsanto 
manufactures precursors for 

penicillin and intermediates for a 
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Monsanto is active, too, in the 
development of antitubercular 

agents which, at present, are in 
varying stages of clinical study . . . 
Additional Monsanto pharmaceuticals 
are the antihistamines—a corrective 
group, effective in the control 

of certain allergic conditions 





In the field of nutrition and medication, 
| Monsanto phosphate products play 
many Important roles, 
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In these and numerous other ways, 
Monsanto makes a contribution of basic 
chemicals which are manufactured 

into healthier hours and longer lives by 
America’s reputable companies. 


more information for manufacturers 


Manufacturers and formulators of pharmaceutical 
products are invited to consider Monsanto 

as their source of dependable supply, Of added 
interest are Monsanto's custom-manufac turing 
facilities, which offer important economies 

and assure quality products. Return the 

coupon, or write Monsanto Chemical Company, 
1721 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, 

Missouri. In Canada Monsanto (Canada 
Limited, Montreal and Vancouver 
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TO MANUFACTURERS OF DRUG PRODUCTS 


If you are interested in any Monsanto fine chemicals listed below, 
please check them and return the coupon. Or, write on your business 
letterhead, if you prefer. 


( Antihistomines (7) Theny! Pyramine [) Chlorotheny! pyramine . . . 
(1) Penicillin precursors . . . [] Antitubercutar ogents . . . [] Sulfanilamide . . . 
Dl Acetophenetidin . . . ( Acetylsalicytic Acid... OO Coffeine . . . [) Cotcium 
Phosphates . . . [) Glycerophosphotes . . . (O)Seccharin . . . [] Methy! Salicylate 
+ + + [) Santophen 1, germicide . . . [) Benzyt Benzoate, miticide. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY ; 
1721 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 


Please send information on products checked at the left for use in 
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Improved A-C Equipment Aids Steady Progress of Petroleum Industr 


pipeline takes pe- 
troleum from Texas to Illinois. Allis 
Chalmers 400 hp. explosion proof 


Today's deeper wells call for 

Terrope V-belt drives « ud 
as originator of multip| 

drives, is best prepared 

the type or size that’s needed 


Tezrope is an Allis-Chalmers Trademark 


motors drive booster pumps. Unique 


tube-type construc tion cuts main- 
tenance 


One of world’s largest water con 
ditioning installations is in midwest 

ref rd of five identical 
hot processing conditioner units is 
now being installed by A-C, 


Y cee 


Allis-Chalmers 
has played a vital part 
in industrial progress 
for 103 years, building 
quality products and 
equipment for nearly 
every major industry. 





Hy the man-made mushrooms? 
To hold the precious products of 
petroleum in store for you! 


Every second of the day 4,000 gallons 
of petroleum pour from America’s oil 
wells . +. 


Every 23 minutes a new producing 


well starts operation . . . 


New storage tanks, new pipelines, 

. 5 

new tank cars and tankers, are poppin 
up all over to keep this tremendous out- 


put on tap for you. 


At every step of petroleum produe- 
tion—from oil well to refinery, through 
Storage and transportation—Allis- 
Chalmers helps solve many problems 
of expansion and modernization . .. with 
pumps, motors, power and processing 


equipment. 


You'll find, too, that the trademark 
“A-C” is prominent in every industry 
contributing to your good living today, 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTI RING COMPANY 
1386 South 70th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


ALLIS-CHALME 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 
Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 








To love. honor and... protect 


“AY and carefree, these two begin 

J their married life as many 
another couple does—with a General 
Motors car. 


Anditis a good beginning. For every 
GM car has Body by Fisher—and 


Body by Fisher stands for much. 


It means appearance and finish that 
we strive to make as rich as any 
bridal coach. It stands for the thought 
we put into planning for your driving 
comfort. It assures vou of such im- 
portant details as clear safety plate 
glass all around, tangible evidence 


of the responsibility we feel for doing 


all we can to insure traveling safety. 


Most important of all, perhaps, is the 
hidden structure that you never see. 
Here are the sturdy metals. advanced 
engineering and thoroughgoing 
soundness you have a right to expect 
in the product of the country’s most 
experienced specialist in body 
building 


Yes, it’s a good life that starts off 
with a General Motors car. Many 
minds and hands work to help make 
it so—ineluding those that plan and 
create the extra values, hidden and 
revealed, that the Body by Fisher 


emblem stands for. 








SOUND OF SAFETY 







Just slam the door. The good solid th 


all the way 








thr eereey sister: wah 

you close the door of a General Motors car 
a ae see for yourself that there is 
a differe nl yi er. a 


Body by lisher are. — BETTER THAN EVER? 


Only on General Motors cars + 
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Deadline at Dawn 


The deadline for the strike was set for 
5:30 a.m. one day last week. Yet, after 
three months of negotiating, neither the 
New York World-Telegram and Sun, big- 
gest (circ. 600,000) hewspaper in the 
Scripps-Howard chain, nor the C.I.0, 
American Newspaper Guild had entirely 
given up hope of averting it, For much of 
the night before the deadline, they had 
both wrangled over their “final offers,” 
Then they wearily stopped negotiating. 

Precisely at 5:30 a.m., slight, blond Ed 
Easton, 44, W-T & S rewrite man, finished 
pounding out a picture caption, shut his 
desk in the third-floor city room and 
turned in his copy. To Executive Editor 





Eprtor Woop 
“There’s no use getting mad.” 


Lee B. Wood and Managing Editor B. O. 
McAnney, he’ waved vaguely: “Well, so 
long.” Then Easton, who is chairman of 
the W-T & S Guild unit, walked out, 
followed by ten other Guildsmen on the 
slim lobster shift. By the time they left 
the building, a picket line of 150 was al- 
ready forming. Easton picked up a sign 
and joined the line. The strike was the 
Guild’s first against a New York City 
newspaper since the Brooklyn Eagle strike. 

Tree Pruning? Soon there were 700 
Guildsmen on the line. Of the 540 W-T & S 
employees eligible for membership, 400 
belonged to the Guild; the rest of the 
picketers were from other New York 
Guild units. By 8 a.m., several hundred 
printers, engravers, stereotypers, pressmen 
and mailers had shown up for work. Al- 
though their A.F.L. and independent un- 
ions were not on strike, only a handful 
crossed the orderly picket line. The rest 
refused to cross, for fear of their “phy- 
sical safety’—an explanation apparently 
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designed to skirt the Taft-Hartley ban 
on secondary boycotts and to avoid vio- 
lating their own union contracts, 

At 1 p.m., with more than 1,000 of the 
day’s editorial and mechanical crews ab- 
sent, Executive Editor Wood admitted 
defeat. He announced that the W-T & S$ 
would not publish that day. For the first 
time in Guild history, it had succeeded in 
shutting down a struck New York paper. 
The big points at issue were job and union 
security and wages. The Guild wanted the 
right to arbitrate any “economy” dismis- 
sals, and a virtual Guild shop, i.e., nine 
out of ten eligible employees must be 
Guild members. Management refused to 
arbitrate, and offered to maintain the 
existing proportion of Guild membership. 
The Guild also asked wage increases 
ranging from $4 (for those earning less 
than $60) to $10 (for those few earning 
more than $175). Management offered $2 
to $5, to bring the top minimum wage to 
$113.50 after six years of service. As in 
many strikes, the real issue was more in- 
tangible: the fear of many W-T & S staff- 
ers that Scripps-Howard, which bought 
the Sun only last January, might soon 
Start a wholesale pruning of its biggest 
tree (1,600 employees). 

Making Hay. On the strike’s fourth 
day, the Guild started paying weekly ben- 
efits ranging from $25 to $80 per striker 
(depending on size of family). Some idle 
mechanical workers signed on as extra 
hands at other evening and morning news- 
papers, which were making advertising 
hay while the World-Telegram and Sun 
was behind the strike cloud. 

At the W-T & S, news wires were 
turned off. Eyeing the nearly deserted city 
room, Scripps-Howard Veteran (30 years ) 
Lee Wood, in red, white & blue bow tie, 
said sadly: “There’s no use getting mad. 
We're going to have to work with them 
when they come back—if they ever do. 
And I hope they do. We had a pretty good 
Staff here.” But this week neither side 
yet seemed in a mood to settle, 


Mea Culpa 


Manhattan’s Communist Daily Worker 
had done it again. Teetering on a party 
line that is constantly being re-rigged by 
Moscow, it had slipped, right in front of 
all 63,000 of its Sunday readers. Last 
week, it printed a notable example of the 
crawling, breast-beating apology that the 
party expects of authors, artists, scien- 
tists, musicians and even sportwriters 
(Time, Jan. 9) who are caught straying 
from the Kremlin’s innermost thoughts. 

In a big, two-column headline the 
Worker cried: WORKER EDITORS OFFER 
APOLOGY FOR WHITE CHAUVINIST ERRORS. 
The grievous errors, explained the Work- 
er, were committed in running two illus- 
trations and a short story last February 
and April. One picture showed a Negro 
minister “with distorted features . . . an 
example of the false and vicious slanders 
against the Negro people, which portrays 














“It’s 
great 
when you 
drink it 
straight” 
(served chilled 
with 


lemon peel) 


RENFIELD IMPORTERS LTD., NEW YORK 
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Minneapolis is an Upper Midwest metropolis with international ideas. It's the 
U. S. jumping-off point on the Canada, Alaska air route to the Orient. 
air cargo center, it handles as many shipments to Alaska and the Orient as all other 
U.S. airports combined. A gateway to Minnesota's vacationland of 10,000 lakes, 
headquarters of the world’s five largest flour mills, and the “lingerie Capital of 
the World,” Minneapolis is 
installations are by Otis. 
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graced by a lofty skyline — wherein 1,198 of the elevator 
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LEVELS OFF THE YEARS 


Ever hear of an elevator 

from the 17th green to the 

18th tee? We built one. It 
eliminated a strenuous 69 foot 
climb which was a bit too 
much for the club’s 

older members. 


PUTS MONEY IN THE BANK 


Banks and stores in high rent 

areas Can save money by using 
2nd floor locations — and Escalators! 
And without sacrificing street- 

level accessibility, 


PLAYS NO FAVORITES 


An apartment house elevator shouldn't 
operate like an express for one tenant and 
bypass others. It should always stop for every 
passenger going in its direction—as it does 
with Otis Full Collective Control. 











ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Home Office: 260 llth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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them as animals.” Another illustration 
showed Negro men dancing with white 
women, but failed to show Negro women 
too, thus reflecting “one of the mean 
slanders” against the Negro race. As for 
the short story, the author (Lillian Long) 
had failed to answer “slanders” uttered 
by one of her characters. Concluded the 
Worker’s abject editors: “In... uncom- 
Promising opposition to . . . racist ideas, 
We publicly criticize their appearance. At 
the same time, we recognize our responsi- 
bility and our grievous fault 





Out of a Deep Freeze 

The murder in May 1949 of Willie 
Lurye, an International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union organizer, was a sensa- 
tional news story, Shortly after he was 
stabbed to death in a telephone booth in 
Manhattan’s garment center, the union 





N.Y. Daily Mirror—international 
Fucrtive Macrer & Cotumnist WINCHELL 
“Thank you very much.” 


posted a $25,000 reward for the capture 
of his killers; a few days later, tens of 
thousands of garment workers joined the 
funeral march (Tre, May 23, 1949) as 
100 New York City detectives hunted 
the killers, The hunt was still at its height 
when Columnist Walter Winchell got into 
the case: from a friend “on the side of 
law and order” he learned the names of 
the two suspects, broadcast a plea to 
“B.M.” and “J.G.” to surrender. Later, 
the two men sought by the cops—Bene- 
dict Macri, a garment manufacturer 
Whose shop the union had been trying to 
organize, and John Giusto, an ex-convict 
—were indicted for murder, 

Last month, suspect Macri’s older 
brother Jimmy began trying to make a 
deal to surrender him. Brother Jimmy 
was sick & tired of the close watch the 
police had put on him. Furthermore, Ben- 
edict knew he could not hide much longer 
because his money was running out. First 
Jimmy tried to persuade a prominent 
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public figure to accept Benedict's surren- 
der, but got a turndown. A few weeks ago, 
Jimmy went to Columnist Winchell, made 
a deal with him to accept the surrender. 
While the details were being worked out, 


Winchell, always a shrewd showman, 
broadcast two more “appeals” to Benedict 
Macri to give up. Last week the columnist 
told the New York Mirror to get its story 
and Page One headlines ready. But twice 
Benedict Macri broke his date with Win- 
chell. Apologized a go-between: “Please, 
Mr. Winchell, we got him in such a deep 
freeze that it’s not easy to dig him up.” 
Then, on his radio broadcast last week, 
Winchell finished his buildup; he an- 
nounced that he would turn Benedict 
Macri in to the cops that very night. 

About 10:50 p.m., a black coupé pulled 
up alongside the waiting columnist on a 
street in downtown Manhattan. After 
identifying himself, Winchell added: 
“Benedict, I am sorry to meet you under 
these circumstances.” Replied nattily 
dressed, 36-year-old Macri: “I under- 
stand, Mr. Winchell. Thank you very 
much.” Then the two walked together, 
past a thoughtfully posted Mirror photog- 
rapher, to a police station only 100 feet 
away. There Winchell, pale and “sick to 
my stomach,” turned Macri in, claimed 
the $25,000 reward for the Damon Run- 
yon Cancer Fund. It was the second time 
Winchell had surrendered a man wanted 
for murder: in 1939, he handed over the 
late gangster, Louis (“Lepke’”’) Buchalter. 


The Most Unlikely Thing 


At Liberty magazine one morning last 
week, veteran Fiction Editor Elsie Christie 
dropped in to Editor John Danby’s office 
to regale him with a rumor she had just 
heard: Liberty (circ. 1,096,987) was being 
sold to “one of those awful girlie books.” 
Recalled Danby: “We both agreed that 
that was the most unlikely thing in the 
world.” Two days later, Publisher Osborne 
Bond called in Editor Danby, Miss Christie 
and most of his 4o other staffers and fired 
them. Reason: Liberty was closing down. 
Liberty’s name and good will had been sold 
to Lawrence Holmes, publisher of two 
“girlie books” (Taboo, Night and Day). 

Newcomer Holmes announced that he 
would bring out a “new kind” of Liberty 
in the fall. On Liberty’s record, the mag- 
azine’s chances were poor. Founded by the 
late Captain Joe Patterson and Colonel 
Bertie McCormick, later acquired by Ber- 
narr Macfadden, and since controlled by 
various owners and creditors, Liberty had 
lost money for all but two of its 26 years. 


D'ye Ken John Peet? 


To his friends and acquaintances, shy, 
scarecrow-thin John Peet was not easy to 
ken. At 34, he had gone through an odd 
succession of careers: enlisted man in Brit- 
ain’s crack Brigade of Guards, English 
teacher in Prague, private in the Spanish 
Civil War’s International Brigade, police- 
man in Palestine, chief Berlin correspond- 
ent for Reuters news agency. Some people 
considered John Peet insecure, haunted 
and unhappy; others regarded him as 
witty, well-informed and likable. Allied 
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JOE NOVAK, PRESIDENT OF THE P.G.A. 


invites you to accept 


for 






JOE NOVAK, 
fessional golf 
at the Unive 
and golf instru at the exclusive 
Bel-Air Country Club at Loe Angeles 
(since 1930). He ie President of the 










Professional Golfers Assn. 4 the 
United States, and has been Chairman 
of the P.G.A, Teaching Committee 
for three years. 















HERE IS PROOF THE 
NOVAK METHOD WORKS! 
Read what Nowak pupils soy: 

“After many years working at 
and fighting with my golf game, 
Joe Novak has not only given 
me respectable scores but has 
made the game easy and lots 
of fun."* ites. s 
—FRANK BURNABY. 
President, Sun Lumber Co. 
“Joe Novak is a keen student of 
golf. Many times when my 
swing went sour, he straightened 

me out."’"—BING CROSBY. 


Send No Money-Try It 5 Days Free 


It costs you nothing to eee for yourself how 
this new method can improve your golf 


game. Simply mail the coupon below to 
get your copy of PAR GOLF IN EIGHT 
STEPS for five days’ examination. 
At the end of five da: f 

keep the book, remit only $2.95 plus a 
fow conta postage, in full payment. If 
not, just send the book back and there 
will be absolutely no cost or obligation, 
Mail the coupon to «et your {ree-trial 
copy, now. 





“ FREE 
Par Golf in 8 Steps 


inspection—a copy of: 






The remarkable new instruction 
book that is GUARANTEED to 
improve your game! 





For the firct time in book form, here is Joe Novak's re- 
mai able method that works wonders in improving the 
score of any golfer—the method that has made Novak the 
most highly regarded golf instructor in the United States. 
Tn the Novak system there are only cight simple steps— 
four in addressing the ball and four in the swing. These 
eigiit steps are the basis of American-style championship 
golf. They apply to every shot, every club, from driver to 
putter. 

An important feature of the system is that it enables the 

player himself to check on his grip, stance, and swing! 

The four routine steps in addressing the ball and the four 

steps for the swing are all you need to learn, They are so 

simple, logical and easy to follow that the basic routine 
readily becomes a habit. 

The result is simply amazing! Not a single Novak pupil 

who applied the system has ever failed to improve his 

game! Here is a brief outline of the Novak method 
offered you in PAR GOLF IN EIGHT STEPS: 

1. UNDERST..NDING THE GOLF SWING. Only Two 
Elements. Teaching Older Muscles. Organizing 
Your Swing. Learning by ‘‘Positions.'" The Eight 
Steps. 

2. FORMULA FOR THE SWING. Four Routine Steps in 
Taking Position. Four Routine Steps in the Swing. 

% PUTTING AND SHORT APPROACH SHOTS. Body in 
Putting. Playing Special Shots. How to Regulate 
Divots. Slices. Procedure for Hook. Side Hill Lies. 
Common Faults and Their Cures. 

4, LEARNING TO LEARN GOOD GOIF, 
Thinking. A Lesson Each Round, Basic Under- 
standing of Actions, Checking on the Swing. Foot- 
work. Weight Transference. Learn a Little ata 
Time. Discovering and Curing a Fault. 


PLUS 80 pages of carefully captioned and diagrammed 
photographs—the best selection of golf instruction photos 
in print. These pictures highlight very clearly all the 
essentials of Novak's system. 


GUARANTEE! Prentice-Hall, Inc., publishers of this re- 
markable new instruction book, guarantees that putting 
Mr. Novak s instructions into practice will improve your 
game as fast as you put the rules to work! You be the 
sole judge of this—and if you are not convinced you 
may return the book for immediate refund. 


resem== FREE TRIAL COUPON “="""""4 


8 Prentice-Hall, Inc., Dept. M-T-650 
"70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


8 Without obligation, please send me for 5 DAYS 
§ FREE EXAMINATION, acopy of “PAR GOLF IN 
S EIGHT STEPS" by Joe Novak, President P.G.A. 
At the end of five days, I will either remit $2.95 plus 
§ a few cents postage, in full payment, or I will send the 
§ book back to you and owe nothing. 


“Warm Up" 





vais einnidieesle secsenscicee Zone... .State....... 


BSAVE! Send $2.95 WITH THIS COUPON and weg 
a will pay postage. Same return privilege, and your g 


@ money back, if you are not completely satisfied. a 
fees eee Bee ee 
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Wabash is a major link between 
the East and West, North and 
South, offering you through 
routes with 66 railroads. Ship 
via Wabash for swift, sure hand- 
ling. For details, see the nearest 


Wabash Representative or write: 


P. A. SPIEGELBERG 
Freight Traffic Manager 
Wabash Railroad, St, Louis 1, Mo. 


WABASH ( 























officials in Berlin had privately marked 
him down as a Communist or at least a 
fellow traveler, who passed information to 
the East Germans in exc hange for news 
beats, but his Reuters bosses considered 
Peet a nonpolitical man who filed factual 
dispatches and never picked sides. 

Last week Newsman Peet picked sides, 
At a press conference staged by Commu- 
nist Propagandist Gerhart Eisler in the 
Soviet sector of Berlin, Peet charged the 
Western Allies and their press with “dis- 
tortions” and “warmongering.” Then he 










WHERE IN THE 
WORLD 
ARE YOU GOING? 









It doesn’t matter, if you carry National City 
Bank Travelers Checks in your purse. They 
are accepted like cash everywhere — if 
lost or stolen, they are Promptly refunded. 
Sold in denominations of $10, $20, $50 
and $100. Cost only 75¢ for each $100. 
Buy them at your bank! 


NATIONAL CITY 







TRAVELERS CHECKS 
BACKED BY THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


First én World Wie Banking 








CORRESPONDENT Peet 
He picked a side. 


asked the Communist government of East 
Germany to let him stay there, 

In Britain, the defection was Page One 
news. Even so, one news agency threw 
away a good eyewitness account of the 
press conference. Under the circumstances, 
explained Reuters, that seemed the best 
thing to do: it had been filed by John Peet. 


Helping Hand 

When David (“Tommy”) Stern bought 
the New Orleans /tem eleven months ago, 
he had high hopes of uprooting the morn- 
ing Times-Picayune and the evening 
States from their dominating position in 
the New Orleans newspaper field. But 
Northerner Stern found that Southerner 
Leonard Kimball Nicholson* had rooted 
his two newspapers as firmly as sugar 
cane; Meanwhile Stern’s heavy invest- 
ments in a bigger staff and a new Sunday 
edition failed to make the expected hand- 
some payoff: in recent weeks, Stern fired 
or dropped 13 staffers, was reportedly los- 
ing heavily on his Sunday paper. Last 
week the Jtem (circ. 99,658) got a helping 
hand against the Times-Pic (circ. 180,- 
584) and the States (circ. 99,339) from 
an outside party: the U.S. Government. 
In a Louisiana federal court, the De- 








RAILROAD 


Item { 


* No kin to Ralph Nicholson, who owned the 
or eight years, sold it to Stern, 








Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


A Freezer with a 
Proud Tradition 


Traditionally superior craftsmanship 


and beauty of design assure a life-time 


of proud ownership. Chest and up- 


right models in sizes from 6 to 30 cu, fe. 


Amana 


Freezers—Refrigerators 
AMANA REFRIGERATION INC., AMANA 7, 1IOWA 
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partment of Justice filed a civil antitrust 
suit against the two Nicholson newspa- 
pers, Publisher Nicholson and three top 
executives. Specifically, the Times-Pic and 
the States were accused of unfairly at- 
tempting to eliminate their only competi- 
tor by 1) forcing advertisers to buy space 
in both Nicholson papers at a special com- 
bined rate, 2) giving advertisers unreason- 
ably low rates in the States based on their 
ad volume in the Times-Pic, 3) persuading 
newsstands to stop selling the /tem by 
threatening to withdraw the Times-Pic 
and the States. Publisher Nicholson's only 
comment was to warn other publishers 
that they were also, by implication, par- 
ties to the suit: “A substantial part of the 
charges . . . are incorrect, Those which 
are true involve practices followed by 
many newspapers ... for years...” 


The Biggest News 

Merlyn S. Pitzele (rhymes with ritzily), 
labor editor of Business Week, has in- 
somnia. To while away the sleepless hours 
one night last winter, he wondered about 
the one headline that U.S. newspaper edi- 
tors would most like to print. In the 
morning, he wrote to 69 newspapers from 
New York to Los Angeles. 

Last week Argosy magazine spread 40 
of the 51 replies across four pages, topping 
them with mastheads and dressing them 
in the familiar headline styles of the 
newspapers. The answers were an interest- 
ing commentary on what was on the U.S. 
mind—or, at least, on the minds of its 
editors. By far the majority—four out 
of five—wanted most of all to see an end 
to war, hot or cold. There were no head- 
lines dealing with such big day-by-day 
space-fillers as domestic politics and sport. 
Only one out of ten editors thought the 
biggest news would come in religion, sci- 
ence or both. And only one, in local-news- 
playing Boston (Tre, April 10), kept his 
local blinders on. The headlines: 


The Boston Post: 
MILLION-DOLLAR BANDITS CAUGHT 


The Youngstown, Ohio, Vindicator: 
CHRIST RETURNS TO EARTH 


The Chicago Daily News: 
CANCER CURE IS FOUND 

The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette: 
SCIENCE PROVES LIFE AFTER DEATH 


The Houston Press: 
ANTI-RED REVOLT SWEEPS MOSCOW, 
STALIN, TOP AIDES SLAIN 


The Christian Science Monitor: 
U.S. AND RUSSIA REACH ACCORD; 
ATOMIC POWER HARNESSED TO PEACE 


The Los Angeles Times: 

ATOM BOMB OUTLAWED; 

NATIONS OF WORLD BAN 

WAR IN ANY FORM 

Argosy also set up as a headline the 
reply from the Chicago Tribune’s Pab- 
lisher Bertie McCormick, who prides him- 
self on bossing the “world’s greatest news- 
paper.” Said McCormick: 


SORRY, HAVEN'T ONE TO SUGGEST. 
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There is a competent Home 


AMERICAN HOME 


HOUSE 


bought with 
beaver pelts: 


An aura of mystery long surrounded the 
Campbell House in downtown St. Louis where 
two wealthy bachelors lived in seclusion. The 
two recluses were the sons of Robert Campbell 
who won wealth in the early days of the West. 

At the age of twenty, Campbell came to St. Louis from Ireland in 1824. 
After joining an overland expedition for the sake of his health, he became a 
trapper and later co-owner of an important fur trading company. 

Before the famous battle with the Blackfeet at Pierre’s Hole, Campbell and 
William Sublette made their wills as they dashed forward on horseback to 


: > ee join the fray, each naming the other executor. 
anne Stree age During the fight Campbell displayed great 


bravery by carrying his wounded friend to 
safety under fire. Despite numerous hostile 
encounters with the Indians his integrity won 
their lasting respect. 

After amassing a fortune in beaver pelts, 
Campbell returned to St. Louis in 1836 and 
became one of the town’s most influential citi- 
zens, serving as president of two banks, owner 
of the Southern Hotel and much real estate. In 1854 he acquired the 
Campbell House which had been built in 1851. 

Campbell’s death in 1879 was followed by his wife’s three years later 
after which the house passed to their sons who jealously guarded it from 
change. Thus in 1941 when a group of public-spirited organizations and citi- 
zens purchased the house from Yale University to which it had been deeded, 
the fine old 19th century dwelling remained just as it was in Campbell's day. 
Under the auspices of the Campbell House Foundation it is now maintained as 
a museum, preserving the atmosphere of the city’s “golden decade” of the 1850's. 


The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
> & & e 
protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 


representative in your 
community to serve your 


CCasurance Conpauy 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE . AUTOMOBILE © MARINE 


insurance needs 


Copyright 1950, The Home Insurance Company 
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* THE HOME * 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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Seeking a Hide Panel? 


Cost-conscious tanners found the an- 
swer in ConsoweLp Industrial Lami- 
nates. Low moisture absorption, smooth 
pasting surface and ability to with- 


Stand rapid, brutal temperature 


changes without cracking save real 
money for hide processors, 








Sell Houses Faste 


Houses built to sell must sell...and 
fast! That’s why alert merchant-build- 
ers profit from the sales-appeal of 
good for a colorful lifetime ConsoweLp 
Decorative Laminates. Any home is a 
better home when horizontal and ver- 
tical surfaces in kitchen and bath are 
Consowetp-covered, 





Ms ‘as 


An Apple from the Teacher! 


Since the days of McGuffey’s Reader, 
schools have wistfully wished for the 
perfect desk-top. Consowetn Decora- 
tive Laminates make dreams come 
true! A velvet-smooth writing surface 
with high resistance to scratches, abra- 
sion, alkalies and acids, it wipes hy- 
gienically clean with a damp cloth. And 
cheerful, care-free ConsowetD never 
needs painting or resurfacing! 


Looking for ways to improve 
your products or properties... re- 
duce maintenance, weight, waste 
or cost? Then, by all means, in- 
vestigate CONSOWELD Decorative 
and Industrial Laminates. Write 
CONSOWELD, Wisconsin Rapids 6, 
Wisconsin. 


CONSOWELD 


AMINATES 
aE 


© 1950, CONSOUDATED. WATER POWER & PAPER CO. 
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MUSIC 


Fancy & Flashy 


On the double-jointed tongues of U.S. 





| disc jockeys, the lighted plaques of juke- 


boxes and the shopping lists of record 
buyers, one name recurred last week with 
monotonous frequency. The name was 
Gordon Hill Jenkins; its owner was a 40- 
year-old bandleader, composer and arrang- 
er who had moved onto the list of the 


| nation’s top ten bestsellers with three of 


his records at once. All tricked out with 
sobbing, throbbing violins and choruses 
of female voices, J Wanna Be Loved, 
Bewitched and My Foolish Heart were 


=. 





Garrett—Graphic House 


Murray 
GORDON JENKINS 
After bootleg whisky, champagne. 


proving once again that the U.S. still likes 
nothing better than the big, lush arrange- 
ments of its popular tunes, 

Shenanigans in Cleveland. Gordon Jen- 
kins first tried to give Americans the kind 
of music they wanted in 1920, when he 
was a skinny ten-year-old, spelling his fa- 
ther at the organ in a Chicago theater. He 
quit high school to play in a St. Louis 
speakeasy, wheeling his battered piano 
from table to table, collecting $40 to $60 
a week in tips from enthusiastic bootleg- 
whisky drinkers. Later he got a job at a 
St. Louis radio station, singing, playing 
the organ, piano and accordion to fill in 
the morning hours before the regular staff 
straggled in. 

His first real break came in 1931 when 
the pianist of Isham Jones’s big, slick 
dance orchestra went on an extended binge 
and Jenkins was hired as a replacement. 
As pianist-arranger, he got a chance to try 
out the “fancy and flashy” musical ideas 
he had been storing up since he was a boy. 
His shenanigans almost got him fired when 
a CBS station manager in Cleveland ac- 
cused Jenkins of “bastardizing the air- 

















Happy eating, when you 
serve TRiscurT wafers! 
Nothing like ‘em, with 
spreads, cheeses, meats! 
Nothing compares with 
‘em as drink-companions! 
Whole wheat, golden- 
crisp —superb! 








Water Coolers 


PRESSURE AND BOTTLE TYPES 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


Mall coupon with letterhead for free 
booklet telling how a G-E Water | 
Cooler pays off in more production, | 
General Electric Co., Sec. T-3, Air 
Conditioning Dept., Bloomfield, N. J. | 
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lanes” by jazzing up the classics, told 
Bandleader Jones to “get that thin kid 
out of here.” : 

Embroidery at the Ritz. Jenkins 
stayed, and he also sold his much-em- 
broidered orchestrations to such other big- 
name o ; as Whiteman, Goodman, Lo- 
pez and Kostelanetz, He also managed to 
do some composing of his own, turned up 
a wartime hit San Fernando V: 
biggest single venture to date (“compar- 
ing it to all the other things is like stack- 
ing a symphony alongside a pack of pop 
tunes”) is Manhattan Tower, a frequently 
maudlin, occasionally sprightly four-sec- 
tion tribute to the big city, which he 
wrote in 1945 after a three-week cham- 
pagne party in a suite of Manhattan's 
Ritz Tower Hotel. Recorded by Jenkins 
himself, it is still one of Decca’s big 
sellers, 

Last week it looked as if best-selling 
Gordon Jenkins’ formula would keep 
right on pleasing the U.S. public. In its 
“Record Possibilities’ chart, popularity- 
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wise Billboard picked Jenkins’ latest re- | 


lease, Tzena, Tsena, Tsena, a fast-paced 
Hebrew folk song with a Jenkins lyric, as 
the week’s new record most likely to suc- 
ceed in weeks to come. 


Orchestras of the World 


For almost a year, the top orchestras 
of Western Europe had ransacked their 
files and painstakingly recorded the best 
of their native music, old & new. The 
project was part of an ECA scheme to 
show that the artistic and economic re- 
covery of Marshall Plan Europe were 
humming along at the same tempo. Be- 
ginning next week, the U.S. will be able 
to judge the proof with its own ears. The 
first of 16 hour-long “Orchestras of the 
World” programs will go out over some 
250 U.S. radio stations (and eventually 
The Voice of America and leading Euro- 
pean stations). Program No, 1 will star 
an orchestra already familiar to U.S. rec- 
ord fans: the famed Vienna Philharmon- 
ic. The others will carry U.S. ners on 
a 1,400-mile journey across les 








familiar 
territory—from the Danish Radio Sym- 
phony to the State Symphony of Greece. 


Ballet for Helicopters 

“Ballon,” says The Dance Encyclope- 
dia, is “the ability [of a dancer] to re- 
main in the air for a length of time.” To 
Nijinsky, that was a simple matter: “You 
have just to go up and pause there a 
little.” But the Paris Opéra Ballet’s Cho- 
reographer Serge Lifar has a more modern 
solution. 

Last week at Paris’ Orly Airfield, some 
§00,000 spectators pec red into blue skies 
and clutched their ears as U.S. and Brit- 
ish jet fighters screeched past in France's 
National Air Fete. President of the Re- 
public Vincent Auriol sat pleasantly and 
peacefully in his box, a study in pearl 
grey. Then, suddenly, a little man dressed 
all in white, wearing a white baseball cap 
and carrying two paddles walked on to the 
field. It was Choreographer Lifar, 

Looking very intense indeed, as if he 
were about to land a very hot jet job on 
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For a dependable source of power, choose the nation’s 
“number one” battery: DELCO. It’s the choice of the 
country’s leading automotive engineers ... is used as 
original equipment in more cars and trucks than any other 
make. Built by Delco-Remy, the largest manufacturer of 
automotive electrical equipment, a Delco means quick, sure 
starting ... and provides the long life and service you have 
a right to expect. 





DELCO BATTERIES—A UNITED MOTORS LINE . . . DEALERS EVERYWHERE  SAUERIES 





Replace with a Battery 
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Make sure its source is Dependable 


...C-H Pyroflex Electric Heating Units 


Any stove, cooker, melting pot, steri- 
lizer or similar device is simply a means 
of producing, applying and controlling 
heat whose value and use depend almost 
entirely on the heating functions. The 
satisfaction such a device gives there- 
fore must be in proportion to the qual- 
ity and dependability of the heating 
unit that is used. This problem in selec- 
tion is solved by some manufacturers 
by trial and error. Other manufacturers 
solve it immediately by standardizing 
on Cutler-Hammer Pyroflex Electric 
Heating Units and accepting no other. 

There is more than a world-wide 
reputation for dependability behind 
Cutler-Hammer Pyroflex units. There 


THE BETTER ELecTRic ASAE Mo OP iid) 
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is an industrial and domestic heating 
unit experience that dates back to 1920 
and spreads across the board in cover- 
age. There is a familiarity with every 
type of problem that has resulted in a 
constant and never-ending betterment 
of these heating units. The line is just 
as broad in its coverage too. There is a 
Pyroflex unit for every need .. . for elec- 
tric ranges, for domestic water heaters, 
for stills, sterilizers, melting pots, 
machine members, for every need from 
A to Z. Submit your requirements to a 
Cutler-Hammer electrical heating spe- 
cialist. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 
1308 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis- 
consin, 


HEATING UNITS 






a jeep carrier’s flight deck, Lifar climbed 
up on a little box and stared hard at 
three helicopters parked near him. Then 
he stretched his arms straight out from 
his shoulders, and his study in ballon~ 
with motorized baHerinas—was on. 

With another gesture from Lifar, the 
helicopters hoisted themselves 30 feet into 
the air. As he paddled frantically from 
the ground, the giant pinwheels sashayed 
around each other with all the grace of 
circus elephants. So far, only one thing 
had gone wrong. Lifar had planned to have 
his helicopters dance to The Beautiful 
Blue Danube and a Berlioz march; some- 
body had forgotten to switch on the loud- 
speakers, 

At first, from a distance, the dust cloud 
kicked up by the prancing pinwheels 
looked like a small grey ball, growing 
darker and darker. Then at the Presi- 
dent’s box, the blue uniforms of his honor 


ria 


Robert Cohen—Black Star 
Lrrar & BALLERINA REHEARSING 


After a dance, a dusting. 





guard began to turn a dusty white. Sud- 
denly, as the helicopters changed direc- 
tion, M. Auriol himself could be dimly 
seen making violent gestures that were 
clearly not applause. 

When it was over, Choreographer Lifar 
himself seemed to have disappeared in a 
cloud of dust. Reporters raced to the 
committee box. Why had there been no 
music for Lifar’s ballet? Said one grim 
spokesman: there was “no ballet.” But, 
insisted the reporters, it was billed in the 
program as a ballet; what were Lifar and 
all those helicopters doing out there? Said 
the spokesman, his face set: “No ballet. 
Just helicopters.” 


How to Be a Queen 
Manhattan-born Meyer Kupferman is 
a hefty six-footer who decided long ago 
that he could teach himself how to com- 
pose. Some of his work sounds as though 
he was not too far wrong: when he was 
only 15, his impressionistic Woodwind 
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1 Sales Books for 
Every Business Operation 

2 Continuous Interleaved 
Typewriter Forms 

3 Continuous Register Forms 
and Registers 

4 Fantold Billing 
Machine Forms 

5 Speedisets for Fast 
Carbon Extraction 

6 Marginal Punched 
Business Machine Forms 





Make the dotted line 
your profit line 


Where’s the profit made in this business 
—in price? In raw materials? 

Profit in food processing, like profit in 
any industry, comes out of the low cost 
a company holds to in performing the 9 
Main Jobs of business—buying, receiving, 
stockkeeping, producing, selling, deliver- 
ing, billing, collecting, disbursing. 

Moore forms lower cost at every point 
along the “dotted line"—to make profit 
where profit is often lost! These forms 
simplify work, speed up business flow and 
lower production cost. A florist may use 
3 forms, a canner 30, a big packer 300. 

Moore makes every type of form for 
all business uses. They range from petty 
cash stock forms to machine-written, com- 
bination Invoice-Bill of Lading continuous 
forms that detach at the perforation, 
Moore's dotted line. 

An invitation; Let a representative show 
you how Moore forms simplify, improve 
and economize. Or write any Moore fac- 
tory: Niagara Falls and Elmira, N. Y 
St. Paul, Minn.; Denton, Tex.; Los Angeles 
and Emeryville, Calif.; Salem, Ore. 


—O 


BUSINESS FORMS, INC, 


Offices in over 200 cities. Regional factories and distri- 
* THE RIGHT 
BUSINESS FORM FOR EVERY FORM OF BUSINESS! 


bution points in Canada also * * 








A satiny, massive pitcher. Gleaming tumblers in brilliant color. 
A spacious, richly ornamented tray. Graceful ash trays, with a 
glass-like, wipe-clean finish. All of them light, strong, lasting. 
Lucky is the bride whose table sparkles with giftware of Alcoa 
Aluminum! ... Here are possessions whose beauty imposes no 
penalty of scrubbing or polishing or tender handling, for it’s 
beauty that grew out of 62 years’ research in making aluminum 
useful for the toughest jobs. This same Alcoa Research pioneered 
the way to today’s better buys in aluminum—for home, farm 
and industry. Equipment for work and leisure that is lighter, 
stronger, more lasting than any ever built before. ALUMINUM 
COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1794T Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 







FIRST IN 


“2 . . a , 
LOOKING FOR GIFTWARE? Your favorite The light metal 


department or home furnishings store, or gift that lasts 
shop, will gladly show you quality giftware— 
made of Alcoa Aluminum for lasting beauty. 





Sextet him a “neat and charming 
notice from Composer-Critic Virgil Thom- 
son. Last week an After Dinner Opera 
Company audience in Manhattan heard | 
23-year-old Composer Kupferman teamed 
up with a late impressionist of the literary 
world—Gertrude Stein. 

The result was a one-act opera as styl- 
ish, Steinish, charming and 
as any summer audience could want to 
hear. Composer Kupferman had picked 
Author Stein’s Jn a Garden (from The 
First Reader & Three Plays) for the li- 
bretto of his first opera. The story was 
sweet and simple—and so was the art- 
fully naive music that went with it. A 
little girl (pertly played and sung by 


won 


listenable 






Burke-Beaujo 
MEYER KUPFERMAN AND SYLVIA STAHLMAN 
After a duel, a sigh. 


pretty 21-year-old Soprano Sylvia Stahl- 
man) plays she is a queen | 


I am thinking how to be a queen 

I’m not thinking about how to be a 
princess 

I am thinking about how to be a queen. 

And I am thinking not about being 
Lucy Willow 

But how to be a queen... 





Two little boys, in pot & pan armor 
duel with wooden spoons for the right to 
be her king. When both of them are finally 
stretched out on the floor dead, little Lucy 
Willow sighs and sings Author Stein's 
closing lines: 


I can tell by feeling, 
I am a queen 
And it is lovely to be a queen. 





So far as many a listener was con- 
cerned, budding Composer Kupferman 
man with a freshening sense of melody 


could climb right up near Composer-Critic 
Thomson (Four Saints in Three Acts, The 
Mother of Us All) when it came to setting 
Stein to song. 
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“From the moment we stepped aboard 
ship we had such a marvelous time 
that on the last day we hoped some- 
thing would delay us, so we could just 
cruise around longer,” said Mrs. L. J. 
Brady, of Des Moines, Iowa. With Mr. 
Brady, President of Brady Motors, 
Inc., Mrs. Brady recently returned 
from a Pacific Cruise on the S. S. 
President Cleveland. “But of course 
we docked right on time—and how 
we hated to leave the ship!” 

“It was a great vacation, and a 
wonderful travel experience,” said 
Mr. Brady. “The food was wonderful, 
and so was the company. We met some 
mighty interesting and congenial 
people on board.” 

If you've ever wished for a truly 
wonderful vacation—combining rest, 
fun, sun, wonderful food and luxurious 
surroundings—the 42-day Pacific 
Cruise is your wish come true. Have 
the time of your life on a “country 
club afloat,” the S. S. President Wil- 
son or the S. S. President Cleveland. 

Consult your local travel agent for 
detailed information about “PRES- 
IDENT LINER” Cruises — Pacific 
Orient—Round-the-World—New York 
to California —or write Dept. T-3. 





Mr. and Mrs. L. J. Brady 











Yokohama, busy and beautiful, will 
be your introduction to fascinating, 
new Japan. You'll be charmed by the 
cleanliness and neatness of the city 
and its people, and by the exquisite 
gardens and shrines. From Yoko- 
hama, you can easily visit nearby 
Tokyo, the “Metropolis of the Orient.” 
Yokohama is jyst one of five famous 
ports you will visit on 
your Pacific Cruise. 
Your President Liner 
makes two calls at 
Honolulu and 
Yokohama, and one 
each at Manila, 
Hong Kong 
and Kobe, 





SAILINGS FROM SAN FRANCISCO 
July 13 + August 9 + August 27 « September 23 « October 13 
SAILINGS FROM LOS ANGELES 
August 29 + September 25 





lu - Chicago - Boston - Washington, D.C. 
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Westinghouse 
WATER COOLERS 


in sizes for every need 


You always get a smooth, satisfying 
drink of fresh, cold water from a 
Westinghouse Cooler. Just the right 
height, too, regardless of water pres- 
sure. They're trouble-free . . . easy 
to install and service... convenient. 


Westinghouse Coolers 
have these 
Special Features: 


FOOT-PEDAL-CONTROL 
BUBBLER 


AUTOMATIC 
STREAM-HEIGHT 
REGULATOR 
ANTI-SQUIRT BUBBLER 


5-YEAR GUARANTEE 
PLAN 


SPACE SAVING 
STAINLESS STEEL TOPS 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Appliance Division, Springfield 2, Mass. 


YOU CAN BE SURE..iF iTs 
W estinghouse 
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MEDICINE 


Good Report 


A new antibiotic named terramycin, 
which had been laboriously isolated from 
a piece of Indiana soil, was announced 
early this year (Trae, Feb. 6) by Charles 
Pfizer & Co. of Brooklyn. Last week in 
Manhattan, at a clinicians’ conference on 
terramycin, the accumulated evidence 
seemed to show that the new antibiotic 
has made the grade. 

The only way to chart the effectiveness 
of a new drug is to test it on sick people 
under varying conditions. At the Manhat- 
tan meeting, doctors reported that terra- 
mycin was effective against some urinary 
tract infections, bacterial pneumonia, 
atypical pneumonia, undulant fey er, 
whooping cough and amoebic dysentery. 

Boston’s Dr. Chester S. Keefer, one of 





biotics, cautiously noted that clinicians 
will need at least two or three more years 
of tests and reports to arrive at definitive 
conclusions about terramycin. Meanwhile. 
it is known that its toxic effect on people 


that terramycin (with streptomycin ) is ef- 
fective in preventing death from infection 
following irradiation poisoning, during 
which the body is unable to maintain its 
normal defense against germs. 


The Cold Women 


Some doctors suspect that about three 
out of every four U.S. women are frigid, 
i.€., get no sexual satisfaction. In the cur- 
rent Journal of the American Medical 
Association, Gynecologist William  S. 
Kroger of Chicago and Endocrinologist 
S. Charles Freed of San Francisco chide 
U.S. gynecologists for not paying more 
attention to the problem, 

Old Maids & Agitators. Drs. Kroger 
and Freed believe that U.S. wives should 
enjoy sex as much as their husbands do. 
After serious study of the “psychosomatic 
aspects” of female coldness, Kroger and 
Freed view the sexual sensitivity of U.S. 
women as varying all the way from “com- 
| plete anesthesia to exquisite receptivity.” 
Convinced that 75% of U.S. women are 
more or less “sexually anesthetized,” the 
doctors suggest a few basic causes of 
frigidity: 

@ Fear of punishment for violations of 
society’s sexual prohibitions, 

@ Conflicting loves, e.g., “love of father 
as opposed to love of husband, love of self 





of other women as opposed to love of men 
as represented by the husband.” 

@ Unconscious resentments and_ hates, 
such as “a wish for revenge on men... . or 
a wish to avenge the mother for all the 
suffering she went through at the hands of 
the father. . .” 

These and other factors, say Kroger and 
Freed, account for “aggressive old maids, 
| agitative female ‘champions’ in constant 
competition with men, narcissistic women 
and violent espousers of virginity.” 





as contrasted to love of husband, and love | 


the nation’s leading authorities on anti- | 


is not high. Experiments on rats indicate | 





Personal Interview 





ROY W. HOWARD 
“now ... really neighbors!” 
®@ Foremost U.S. editor reports, “News 
has travelled fast between the Americas for 
years, But El InterAmericano’s speed now 
makes possible personal interviews any- 
where in 21 lands on a day’s notice! Good 
neighbors now are really neighbors.” 

El InterAmericano is the fastest daily 
flight from the U.S.A. to Buenos Aires. 
De luxe DC-6 Sleeper follows the short 
| route down the West Coast of South 
America...via Pan American and Panagra 
from Miami to Balboa, Guayaquil, Lima, 
Santiago, Buenos Aires. Call your Travel 
Agent or Pan American, U.S. Sales 
Agents for 








PAN AMERICAN GRACE AIRWAYS 


IN NEW YORK 
enjoy this exclusive 
“On-the-Park”’ location 


ot these attractive rates 
from $5.50 single 
from $7.50 for 2 persons 


Famed Continental Cuisine 
Write for Booklet ‘'A"’ 


$T. MORITZ 


ON- THE - PARK 


New York's Only Truly 
Continental Hotel 
Charles G. Taylor, President 


NAUSE 


Used successfully for 









caused by 
travel motion, 
relieved with 








nearly half a century 
on LAND and SEA. 
THE WORLD OVER 
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Combat & Clothes, In another classifi- 
cation of frigid women the doctors lump 
“the ‘gold-digger,’ who is financially ex- 
ploiting many sexual partners and hus- 
bands ... the prostitute ... and the 
nymphomaniac, the latter in search for 
satisfaction which is never achieved .. . 

“The members of this class may make a 
partial adjustment and become involved 
in marriage, but this solves the problem 
only outwardly ... A closer inspection 
will demonstrate the same pattern of 
flight and combat interwoven with the 
marriage thread. There may be an exces- 
sive. . . interest in card playing and club 
and sport pursuits and a proportionate 
neglect of the husband. This type will take 
great interest in traveling alone, in pur- 
chasing expensive clothes, perhaps even in 
the aggressive pursuit of a career. Preg- 
nancy is avoided as a nuisance or even a 
calamity.” 

Frigidity in women has received far too 
little attention from gynecologists, say 
Kroger and Freed, because “relatively few 
women present themselves . . . with the 
complaint of frigidity alone.” But almost 
all married women see a gynecologist at 
one time or another in their lives, the doc- 
tors indicate, and the gynecologist should 
“attempt re-education and reassurance” 
of frigid women. “If these measures are 
ineffective, psychotherapy by a psychia- 
trist or psychoanalyst (preferably a man) 
should be recommended.” 


Truce 

For three months, the Federal Trade 
Commission had been holding hearings to 
find out whether the federal fair trade 
laws had been violated by five big manu- 
facturers of anti-cold drugs.* Last week 
in Washington, FTC abruptly announced 
that the hearings had been called off. Rea- 
son: the companies, which had ballyhooed 
across-the-drug-counter sales of anti-his- 
taminics into a potential $100-million-a- 
year business, had signed agreements to 
mend their advertising ways. 

FTC, watchdog of U.S. business trade 
and advertising practices, announced that 
the companies had agreed to stop “mis- 
representations” in their advertising. Said 
FTC sternly: “Uniustified claims for anti- 
histaminics in reference to the common 
cold will stop immediately.” 

Spokesmen for the companies, hastening 
to put in a commercial plug, were cheery 
and unchastened. As the Inhiston people 
saw it, the agreement meant that the 
FTC “now permits anti-histamines to be 
advertised as a safe and effective treat- 
ment for symptoms of the common cold.” 
Said Kenneth C. Royall, attorney for Ana- 
hist: “The stipulation permits the com- 
pany to represent the efficacy of Anahist 
substantially as it has ... in the past. 
This includes the representation that 
when taken as directed Anahist is safe— 
as previously found by the Food & Drug 
Administration.” 


Bristol-Myers Co, 
Co. (Krip- 
(Inhiston) ; 


Co. (Anahist); 
(Resistab); Whitehall Pharmacal 
tin); Union Pharmaceutical Co. 
Grove Laboratories (Antamine). 


* Anahist 
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Its love 
at first sit 





A BIG ANSWER 
toa little girls problem 


for 10 days without obligation. Write 
The General Fireproofing Co., Dept. 51, 
Youngstown 1, Ohio, for a booklet on 
Goodform Office Seating and the loca- 
tion of our nearest branch or dealer. 


fie you employ girls for clerical or sten- 
ographic work you will make them 
happier, healthier and more efficient by 
furnishing them with Goodform Alumi- 
num Posture Chairs No. 2123. These 
chairs have five adjustments which en- 
able them to be quickly fitted to each 
individual so as to provide correct seated 
| posture and genuine working comfort. 
Made of aluminum and upholstered with 
foam rubber they are good looking and 
represent a lifetime investment in good 
seating. No splinters and no torn nylons 
either. They reduce fatigue, improve 
morale, increase productivity and pro- 
mote health. Try one in your own office 


There is a complete line 


of GF metal furniture - 


desks, tables, chairs, files 


ond shelving 


El 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


Sa 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 


DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 








All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & brokers 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


“Easy on the 


THAT INCH or so between your acceler- 
ator and the floorboard may be the life 
span of a child. Don’t shorten it. Go easy 
on the gas! 

Each year more than 3,000 children are 
killed and 165,000 injured by automobiles. 
Many of these accidents could be avoided if 


drivers would only remember that a child’s 


gas, Mister!” 


irresponsibility adds to their responsibility. 
Do your part. Resolve to drive carefully... 
alertly...at all times. Be especially careful 
near playgrounds, and wherever children 
are apt to be. Obey all traffic signals and 
road signs. Play safe—and let children play 
safely. Remember: the wheel of your car is a 
wheel of chance. Handle it with care. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





GOVERNMENT 
How Bad Is Big? 


In Atlantic City last week, General 
Electric’s broad-shouldered President 
Charles E. Wilson rose to grapple with 
the toughest problem confronting U.S. 
big business. The problem: How can big 
corporations make long-range plans to ex- 
pand, provide more jobs and produce 
more goods in the face of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s determined attempts to break 
up bigness? 

“There is not a shred of actual evi- 
dence,” Charlie Wilson told an electrical 
dealers’ convention, “that bigness has been 
an evil force either economically or so- 
cially. No company and no industry has 
yet been big enough to bring enough 
goods to enough people. To fulfill its 
promises and deserve its power, industry 
must continue to grow.” There are few 
large industrial concerns today anywhere 
near monopoly proportions, said he. In 
fact, many small businesses, built around 
closely held patents, “come much closer 
to having a monopoly.” 

Same day, in Philadelphia’s federal dis- 
trict court, Antitrust Chief Herbert Berg- 
son went after a small company which 
had closely held patents: Servel, Inc., sole 
maker of U.S. gas refrigerators. Charged 
Bergson: Servel has a monopoly on gas 
refrigerators, through exclusive licenses 
from Sweden’s Aktiebolaget Electrolux, 
founded by International Financier Axel 
Wenner-Gren (Time, Jan. 5, 1948). Berg- 
son asked the court to break up the 
patent arrangement. Servel’s Chairman 
Louis Ruthenburg retorted that his com- 
pany already competed with “a dozen 
large manufacturers aggressively in the 





Acme 


ComMMERCE’s SAWYER 
“Competition .. . is real.” 
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market with refrigerators of all types, 
sizes and prices.” 

A Fresh Appraisal. Bergson had gone 
after small companies before (e.g., part of 
Philadelphia's live fish industry). But his 
major strategy had caused even such Ad- 
ministration stalwarts as Secretary of 
Commerce Charles Sawyer to worry, with 
Charlie Wilson and 6éther businessmen, 
about the effect of antitrust’s attacks on 
the U.S. economy. As chairman of a 
Cabinet-level committee which includes 
the Attorney General and the Federal 
Trade Commission chairman, Sawyer had 
sought for months to “clarify” vague 
antitrust procedures, so far with little 
success, 

Secretary Sawyer was convinced that 
the measurement of corporations should 
not be their size, but their efficiency in 





Anthony Linck 
TRUSTBUSTER BERGSON 
“Size in itself is nota... crime.” 


providing better goods at lower prices. 
“Public policy,” said he last week in a 
speech before the Harvard Business School 
Association in Boston, “should continue to 
favor the development . . . of limited ad- 
vantages” for companies which develop 
new and better products. He had no fears 
of diminishing competition. “Those who 
claim that competition does not exist be- 
tween giant firms,” he said, “do not know 
what they are talking about. The compe- 
tition which goes on between large busi- 
ness organizations is as real as the struggle 
between contending armies in war.” 
What Sawyer was seeking was “a fresh 
appraisal of American competition in 
fact,” to “see if our legal situation con- 
forms to the real-life facts . . . What we 
need is a new, modern definition of com- 
petition . . . upon which we can base a 
realistic clarification of the law.” 








E Associated Press 
G.E.’s Wrtson 
“Industry must... grow.” 


Eager Herb Bergson, 41, thought there 
was no need for clarification. The most 
zealous trustbuster since Thurman Arnold 
(who brought 341 antitrust suits in five 
years), Bergson obviously preferred the 
vagueness of the present laws; they were 
broad enough for him to find specific 
“violations” for almost any target he 
might choose. And he had found plenty. 
In two years he had filed 116 cases and 
had already won 58 of them in the lower 
courts. 

A New Answer. Time & again Bergson 
had insisted that he was not prosecuting 
business for bigness. “Size in itself,” says 
he, “is not an antitrust crime,” But Berg- 
son firmly believed, in line with the U.S. 
Supreme Court in the tobacco case four 
years ago (Time, June 24, 1946), that 
companies big enough to restrain compe- 
tition were violating the antitrust laws, 
even though they never made any attempt 
to do so. The natural result was that 
almost any big corporation was a po- 
tential target for the antitrust sharp- 
shooters. Last week Trustbuster Bergson 
was reported getting ready to attack the 
U.S. Steel Corp. 

What worried Secretary Sawyer, and 
businessmen in general, about the Bergson 
attacks on bigness was the failure of the 
Government to recognize the realities of 
mass production and mass distribution. 
Providing they were efficiently run, only 
huge aggregates of capital and manpower 
could turn out the most efficient and 
cheapest products. In short, they felt that 
the solution was not to break up efficient 
giants and thus cut their efficiency; the 
solution was to let them grow bigger as 
long as they did not actually restrain 
competition. 
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LMEPAING ESRESOSI 


by KEASBEY & MATTISON 


$7236/PARLORYTRICK! 
A /7th CENTURY GERMAN RULER PA/D 
THE EQUIVALENT OF $7236 FOR AN 
ASBESTOS TABLE NAPKIN ... HE 
DELIGHTED /N ASTOUNDING GUESTS 
BY THROWING / 7, SOILED, INTO THE 
FIRE, THEN REMOVING IT CLEAN 
— AND WHOLE / 










oS 
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[Seaseeve ATTISON USED HE AGS 
7OY-ASBESTOS-70 MAKE AMERICA'S 






FIRST ASBESTOS-CEMENT SHINGLES! 


Leow YOU CAN GIVE AN 
OLD HOUSE NEW 6LAMOR 
ANEW HOUSE LASTING 
BEAUTY, WITH KeM 
“CENTURY” @ 
ASBESTOS- CEMENT » 
SIDING SHINGLES! 








You'll be amazed at the way K&M Asbestos Shingles can 
brighten up an old house—you’!! be thrilled when you see 
the neat, modern beauty they give any house! 


And it’s beauty that lasts! The rich coloring is in the 
shingles—you'll never have to paint them. é 


There’s real protection in these shingles, too. K&M 
“Century’’ Asbestos-Cement Shingles resist fire, weather, 
rust, rot, rodents, termites—last the lifetime of your house! 





Your local KEM dealer will be glad to advise you on how 
and when to use K&M Asbestos Shingles. Write us for 
complete information on any uses of asbestos products. 


Aalie made Asbestos... 
Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind since 1873 


KREASBEY & MATIISON 


COMPANY -« AMBLER + PENNSYLVANIA 
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WALL STREET 


Breathing Spell? 

The bull market got its hardest jolt in 
five months. In three days last week the 
Dow-Jones industrial average dropped 
from its 20-year peak of 228.38 to 44, 
just about where it was before the fast 
climb a fortnight ago. Most traders 
thought the slump a healthy sign, since it 
failed to produce any heavy selling. In 
fact, the volume of trading dropped off 
each day the market fell. Since the rest of 
the economy was still running at high 
speed, the bulls were still unworried. 


STATE OF BUSINESS 


Compass Pointers 

Few businessmen watch the barometer 
of the U.S. economy more closely than 
industry’s own purchasing agents. Their 
job is not to tell what has happened but 
what will happen to prices, consumer de- 
mand and production. In Cleveland last 
week, 3,000 members of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents, meet- 
ing for their annual convention, took 
readings from all points of the compass on 
the future economic weather of the U.S. 

From New England, Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet Co. Inc.’s William R. Murray re- 
ported: “Our industrial production index 
for March showed an increase of more 
than twice that of the nation... Demand 
for all goods is high, resulting in a good 
rate of production and employment.” 

From Chicago, Hotpoint Inc.’s Harold 
A. Berry reported: “Midwest business 
looks good throughout 1950 with signs 
pointing for its continuance into 1951.” 

From the Pacific Coast, Union Pacific 
Railroad Co,’s Charles A. Keeble reported: 
lumber, fishing, steel, paper and tourist 
business were all “at full capacity and 
expected to remain so for the balance of 
the year.” 

From the South, Champion Paper & 
Fiber Co.’s Charles W. Dabney Jr. re- 
ported that the South’s second-half busi- 
ness would outstrip 1950's first six months. 
“Employment appears to have been sta- 
bilized.” 

All this optimism was confirmed last 
week by the still growing boom. In May, 
the Federal Reserve Board's index of in- 
dustrial production soared to 193, within 
a whisper of 1948’s postwar high of 195. 
Said FRB: production would probably set 
a new record in June, 


PERSONNEL 
Up From the Counter 


The top operating company of the 
country’s biggest retail food sellers an- 
nounced that it had a new president. The 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. of New 
Jersey, whose executives have a passion 
for anonymity, needed only a three-sen- 
tence press release last week to say that 
Ralph W. Burger had been named to suc- 
ceed David T. Bofinger, who died last 
December. To businessmen, 61-year-old 
Burger was almost completely unknown, 
and A. & P. did not enlighten them. He 
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Example 
TRAILER FLOORING 


MAGNESIUM MAKES MANY PRODUCTS BETTER 





To lighten his trailers and make them more 


profitable to operate and easier to sell, a 






leading trailer manufacturer designed a mag- 






nesium floor, The new floor was 44% lighter 






—724 lb. was added to the cargo capacity 






of a 35’ van trailer, 











In addition to being 724 Ib. lighter than 


the older floor, the new magnesium floor is 






much stronger and can stand more abuse. 






Here again, sound design that takes full ad- 






vantage of the very favorable strength and 






weight characteristics of magnesium results 






in a better product. 





Replaced 





The versatile extrusion process provided the 





right answer to this problem. Trailer-length 






magnesium ‘planks’? with the necessary 






multi-ribbed section were extruded at sur- 






prisingly low cost. No further forming or 






shaping was required. And the close toler- 









ances obtained cut assembly costs, 


nesium! 


THE WORLD'S LIGHTEST STRUCTURAL METAL 


few of the aon that have been im- ' 
proved with light, strong magnesium. 
There are many others. 


pw Mag 


A lighter trailer, a stronger trailer, a 
trailer that is more profitable to operate 
—that’s what magnesium’s extra light- 


ness means to the trucker! ios 
If you are redesigning your old prod- 


Magnesium lightness means better 
products in many other fields as well. 
Business machines, portable tools, mate- 
rials handling equipment, reciprocating 
machinery, and truck bodies are just a 


uct, or developing a new one, it will 
pay you to investigate magnesium. For 
more complete information about this 
economical, lightweight metal, write 
Dept. MG-28 in Midland. 


Magnesium Division « THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY e MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Now York © Boston © Philadelphia © Washington © Atlanta © Cleveland © Detroit © Chicago © St, Louis © Houston © San Francisce © Les Angeles © Seattle © Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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DON’T FRY 


THIS SUMMER 





Have REAL AIR CONDITIONING 
in your bedroom or office 
tomorrow! 


ELL the weatherman to bring on his 
heat waves. You won't mind a bit when 

you have one of these new Fedders Room 
Air Conditioners in your bedroom or office 
window. Fedders is real electrically refrige 
erated air conditioning at a new low price 
you can easily afford. Sits on your window 
sill, plugs in like a radio, No ducts, no water 
connections, no building alterations needed. 
Cools and dehumidifies the air, filters out 
dirt, dust and pollen. Don’t wait for hot, 
sticky weather. See your Fedders dealer today. 
Ormail the coupon below for complete details, 
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A GREAT NAME SIRCE 1896 


[--------------- 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 

FEDDERS-QUIGAN CORPORATION, 

Unit Air Conditioner Divisio: 

Dept. TM6, Buffalo 7, N 


Please send me your Interesting 16-page illustrated 
booklet on Fedders Room Air Conditioners, 


Name. 











| had never been listed in Who’s Who in 

America nor in any of the other direc- 
| tories with which U.S, industry keeps 
track of its top men. 

Like most A. & P. executives, he had 
come up through the ranks. The son of a 
longtime A. & P. employee, Burger was 
born at Kingston, N.Y., and joined A. & P. 
at the age of 22 as a part-time clerk. He 
became secretary in 19 lives in subur- 
ban New Rochelle, N.Y. Like other top 
A, & P. executives, he was picked by the 
Hartford brothers, John, 77, and George, 
86, who still run the giant chain, also con- 
form to the stern tradition of anonymity. 
John has six lines in Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica, George has three. 


CONSTRUCTION 
Going Up! 

The Republic National Bank of Dallas, 
largest bank in the Southwest, added an- 
other cubit to its business stature last 
week, It announced details of its plans to 
build the Southwest's biggest office building 
for its new quarters (see cut). The 600-ft., 
slabsided structure will look like Manhat- 
tan’s United Nations buildings—and with 
reason. Harrison and Abramovitz, chief 
U.N, architectural firm, supervised the de- 
sign. Completely air-conditioned, the new 
bank will have a basement drive-in banking 
service for motorists, a basement garage 
big enough to handle 1,200 cars a day. It 
will be finished in 1952. Cost: $15 million. 


THE FUTURE 
The Profits of Revolution 


In the last 50 years, the U.S. has under- 
gone an industrial revolution as significant 
to the world as Britain’s industrial revo- 
lution in the 18th Century. How has the 
U.S. revolution changed the industrial face 
and the standard of living of the nation? 
Last week, in a fact-packed, 26-page re- 
port, the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment reported that a half-century of 
change had tripled the standard of living 
of the average U.S. worker, 

The average real wage (i.e., what wages 
actually buy in terms of consumer goods) 
rose from 43¢ an hour in 1900 (measured 
by 1949 prices) to $1.33 an hour in 1950. 
In the same span, each worker’s produc- 
ve ¢ 













2.5% a year. If this increase 
continues, -D., real wages will 
double again before 1980. 

New Machines. The C.E.D. report, 


prepared by a subcommittee headed by 
United Airlines’ William A. Patterson,* 
was not only a study of wages; it was 
also a common-sense blueprint to show 
how a socially responsible U.S. capitalism 
could achieve the full benefits of the in- 
dustrial revolution it had wrought. 

The revolution was achieved by substi- 
tuting mechanical energy for human and 
animal energy on a vast scale, by develop- 


* And including Harvard Economists Sumner H. 
Slichter, Edward S. Mason and John T. Dunlop, 
M.1.T.’s Douglass V. Brown, Gencral Foods’ 

Chairman Clarence Francis, International Har- 
| vester’s Chairman Fowler McCormick. 











DaLias BANK 
In the basement, a cashier. 


ing mass production, better distribution, 
and “a multitude of new and improved 
machines,” e.g., earth movers, cranes, me- 
chanical mixers, coal-mining machines. 
Also developed was a complex new form 
of industrial organization to integrate the 
vast numbers of men and machines. Said 
C.E.D.: “The managers of 100 years ago 
[could not] administer enterprises . 
large as those in modern industry .. . 
To run the huge new enterprises, corpora- 
tions had perfected a vast system of man- 
agement, run by staff and line officers, in 
turn guided by technical men—in effect, 
decentralized control of decentralized op- 


« «as 


” 





d-Elkins 


Stonfi 
C.E.D.’s Patterson 
At the top, line officers. 
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erations. The vast mechanization had been 
made possible by investing an average of 
10% of the net U.S. product each year in 
new plants, equipment and inventories. 

Bigger Target. To make up for the 
drain of the cold war, and provide for 
growing numbers of retired workers, 
C.E.D. thought that the U.S. would have 
to step up production in the future. The 
Government could make some major con- 
tributions to higher productivity, mainly 
through tax reforms, such as a quicker 
write-off of new machinery, and adjust- 
ment of taxes which now discourage in- 
vestors, 

In taking its part in the nation’s prime 
task of preventing a major depression, 
C.E.D. said, industry itself has two big 
jobs of its own: 1) to find ways of re- 
ducing seasonal unemployment, and 2) to 
provide jobs for older people “who prefer 
work to retirement.” 

Management, said C.E.D., must also 
make the lives of its workers “more 
meaningful and satisfying” by making 
clear the importance of an individual’s 
contribution to the total output, and by 
drawing on his ideas for improving output. 
Unions should relax their seniority rules, 
which have hampered “management’s right 
to recognize ability and efficiency in mak- 
ing promotions,” and swap their feather- 
bedding requirements, where they exist, 
for higher wages. 

Adding his own postscript to the report, 
C.E.D. Chairman Marion B. Folsom, 
treasurer of Eastman Kodak Co., summed 
up the job for management: “Everyone 
[must] receive, and feel that he is re- 
ceiving, a square deal.” 


COMMODITIES 
Elastic Profits 


In the world rubber market, there had 
not been such a chance in years to make 
a fast buck—nor so many speculators try- 
ing to make it. Natural rubber began get- 
ting scarce last winter just as boom- 
ing auto production stepped up the de- 
mand for tires. Synthetic rubber pro- 
duction slumped as the coal strike cut 
the supply of styrene, a vital coal-tar 
derivative. 

As natural rubber prices rose, Indone- 
sian growers hoarded their rubber; they 
not only distrusted their drastically de- 
valued native currency (Time, March 27), 
but they thought the price of rubber 
might go even higher. It did. Natural 
rubber bounced from 151¢ a Ib. on the 
New York futures market last October to 
344¢ this month, a 22-year record, and 
forced tiremakers to boost prices. 

That moved the State Department into 
action, Last week the department told In- 
donesia and other rubber producers that 
the U.S. is increasing its production of 
184¢-a-lb. synthetic rubber by 85%, ex- 
pects to be turning out 420,000 tons a 
year by July. 

The rubber growers got the point. In 
two consecutive days last week, rubber 
futures dropped the full legal limit of 2¢ 
a lb. on the New York Commodity Ex- 
change. Indonesian growers scurried to 
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Here at last, in the United States... 
the superb quality and integrity 
of performance famed elsewhere 


throughout the world 


olivetti 14 


printing calculator 


DIVIDES. MULTIPLIES. ADDS « SUBTRACTS - SHOWS CREDIT BALANCE 
...and leaves a printed, permanent record of the operations involved. 


ee FULDY AUT Oba TIC comm 


Olivetti Corporation of America 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell, nor a solicitation of offe 


Laurence M. Marks & Co. 


of these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


426,000 Shares 
American Metal Products Company 


Common Stock 
($2 Par Value) 


Price $20 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only from 
such of the several Underwriters, named in the Prospectus 
and others as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


Reynolds & Co. 


Incorporated 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


June 14, 1950 


Hemphill, Noyes, Graham, Parsons & Co. Paul H. Davis & Co. 
A. C. Allyn and Company 


rs to buy, any 








A FULL SIZE, Versatile 


+ ++ and a wading pool for the backyard, too! Wood deck 
may be built on top, or use as is for Boat Dock, Float, War 
Canoe, Wading Pool etc. Easily stored for winter. 


2814 ft. long, 714 ft. wide, 30 in. deep. Made of heavy duty 


reinforced rubberized fabric . , + six separate compartments 


and a removable center section each inflate to only 114 pounds 
pressure, supports 12 tons. Made for U. S. Army pontoon 
bridge. Write for circular or ORDER NOW! Limited quantity! 


BRAND 58 50 2 FOR $100 


NEW!.. Sack Cost Govt. $980 


FOB Memphis, Tenn., Ship Wt. 885 lbs., Send Check or M.O. 
WINTHROP ASSOCIATES —__pepartment 11 


Waterfront PLAYGROUND 


Sant 


A RAFT!..- 4 DOCK!... a pooLt.. 



















unload, spurred on by the added news 
that their government plans to slap a stiff 
5¢-a-lb, tax on rubber exports after July 1. 
At week’s end, New York rubber futures 
had leveled off at 28.9¢. With this year’s 
natural rubber production now estimated 
at 140,000 tons in excess of world con- 
sumption, most traders thought that even 
lower prices were ahead. 


The Pitiless Pashas 


Fashionable hostesses in Cairo and 
Alexandria always knew better than to in- 
vite Mohammed Farghaly Pasha and Aly 
Yehia Pasha to the same party. Bitter per- 
sonal enemies, they were also business 
rivals and the biggest cotton exporters in 
Alexandria. But last February, Farghaly 
and Yehia evidently struck a business 
truce. They began buying Ashmouni (me- 
dium-staple) cotton futures (Egypt's big- 
gest cotton crop) on the Alexandria ex- 
change until they had invested more than 
$63 million in 140 million pounds of 
cotton, 

A fortnight ago, the cotton pit in the 
antiquated bourse on Alexandria’s Mo- 
hammed Aly Square exploded with the 
news that the two pashas owned or con- 
trolled every bale of Ashmouni cotton in 
Egypt. Ashmouni rocketed to $80.36 a 
hundredweight, nearly double its price five 
months ago. When frantic speculators who 
had sold Ashmouni short tried to make 
delivery with other grades of cotton, the 
pashas appealed to the Egyptian cabinet. 
On their plea that “foreigners” were trying 
to cheat them, the cabinet passed a retro- 
active law banning delivery of substitute 
grades. 

That clinched the corner for Farghaly 
and Yehia, and the bourse closed for 24 
hours last week to forestall a panic. (In 
New York, cotton traders said the corner 
would have little effect on U.S. markets. ) 
At week's end, the pashas’ paper profits 
were estimated at $28 million. But some 
Egyptian traders thought that Farghaly 
and Yehia might have overreached them- 
selves. They might find it impossible to 
unloed their enormous holdings without 
breaking the market and collapsing prices. 


FISCAL 
Point & Counterpoint 


Senators probing the affairs of the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. had a jarring 
time of it last week. When Banking & 
Currency subcommittee members asked 
RFC Director Harvey J. Gunderson why 
the agency does not lend more money to 
small business, he had a ready answer. 
It’s up to Congress, he said, “to place the 
small businessman in a competitive posi- 
tion.” Cut the little man’s taxes, said 
Gunderson, and he won't need any federal 
loans. 

The next day, Indiana’s Senator Homer 
E. Capehart nosed into an $18.5 million 
RFC loan granted to Carthage Hydrocol, 
Inc. for construction of a synthetic gas- 
oline plant and pipeline in Texas. Re- 
publican Stalwart Capehart found that 
Hydrocol’s president is none other than 
G.O.P. National Chairman Guy George 
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Curbing a billion dollar appetite 


Each year billions of dollars of agricultural 
crops, farm animals, and ornamental plants are 
wastefully damaged by ravenous insects. Only 
through systematic control afforded by high 
grade chemical dusts and sprays, scientifically 
formulated and applied, do we enjoy bountiful 
supplies of healthful fruits, vegetables, meats, 
and the pleasure of luxuriant lawns and flowers. 


FMC’s Niagara Chemical Division 
has long been a leader in the pro- 
duction of insecticides, fungicides, 


and application equipment for large and small 
scale agricultural operations. Today, Niagara’s 
experience in the agricultural chemical field has 
been extended to include garden chemicals con- 
veniently packaged and distributed for home 
gardens, green-houses, and nurscries. 


Many phases of agriculture and industry are 
served by hundreds of diversified products 
produced by other FMC Divisions. This is inter- 
estingly portrayed in the booklet, “Know Your 
FMC’s”—available on request. 





FIRE FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
JOHN RE DAVISION 
JOHN BEAN W ERN DIVISION 


AGRICULTURAL INSECTICIDES 
& FUNGICIDES 
NIAGARA CHEMICAL DIVISION 


G EQUIPMBNT AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT 
ROVER DIVISION JOHN BEAN DIVISION 

LS DIVISION BOLENS PRODUCTS DIVISION 
JOUN BEAN WESTERN DIVISION 





FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 


CORPORATION 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE 5, CALIFORNIA 


PUMPS AND WATER SYSTEMS 
PEERLESS PUM! DIVISION 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
WESTVACO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
INDUSTRIAL CASTINGS 
MECHANICAL FOUNDRIES DIVISION 


PACKAGING & PAPER BOX 
EQUIPMENT 
STOKES AND SMITH COMPANY 
Gubvidiary of #MC) 


CANNING & FREE 
ANDERSON-KA 
SPRAGUE 






AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE 
FRQUIPMENT 
JOHN BEAN DIVISION 


PACKING HOUSE & PROCESSING 
EQUIPMENT 
PACKING EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
FLORIDA DIVISION 
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and many times better aa 
old- fashioned “copymg : 






OZALID is a speedy copy- 
ing process that repro- 
duces anything typed, 
drawnor written. You get 
perfect copies of letters, 
reports, files—anything.* 


CUTS LABOR COSTS, SPEEDS WORK, REDUCES OVERHEAD! 


ae 
SSRz 60 TIMES FASTER because 
CP: Ozalid duplicates in one 

SS minute what used to take 


an hour manually. Letters, files, photo- 
graphs, drawings—anything! * 


$a 60 TIMES FASTER because 

copying errors are elimi- 
% nated. There is no check- 
back to the original necessary! 


changes are made by sim- 
ply adding new material 
to create a “composite master”. No 
need to re-create an entire piece. 


60 TIMES FASTER because 
Ozalid makes copies in 
any size—always available 


in sheets or continuous rolls. 





FIRST PRINT TO LAST, OZALID COPIES ARE SAME HIGH QUALITY 


Because Ozalid is the “Standard of 
Quality” among sensitized papers. 


Because Ozalid's longer shelf-life 
means materials are fresh. Yes... 


60 TIMES FASTER because you save 
waste, labor and processing costs! 


ae --~-"* 
i \ 
—_— 


Gas | 
OZALID, Dept New York iMustrated | 


Because Ozalid’s “speed” is the same 
month in and month out. 


*If light won't shine through, an in- 
expensive intermediary step is taken. c 


° 1 son Ci ree : 
Cut Copying Costsi Johntemen:, Pleat vend is the Ozalid 


\ pooklet that 








process. 
Company--nerersecerreerrr eS 
\ POSItION...----ne0rserrerrrnr van 
sage pone J Ozalid distribusor listed 
JOHNSON CITY, NEW YORK 1 Or call your local Ose fing 
Ozalid in Canada 1 in the classifie 
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Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal ae bas 
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Gabrielson. Passing over the fact that 
RFC’s loan to Hydrocol was more than 
matched by $21.5 million in new private 
capital, Capehart snapped: “I don’t care 
whether the name is Smith, Jones or 
Gabrielson. They ought to practice what 
they preach. Do they believe in the free 
enterprise system? Or do they believe in 
Government control and interference?” 

The sad story of bankrupt Lustron 
Corp. neared its end last week, as far as 
RFC was concerned.* It took possession 
of Lustron’s machinery, equipment, pat- 
ents and trade name, bought at public 





Robert W. Kelley—Lire 
RFC’s GunpEerRson 
Less taxes= fewer loans. 


auction the week before for $6,000,000. 
(RFC already owned the plant.) By sell- 
ing the assets off, RFC thought it might 
get back a little of the $37.5 million it 
had poured into Lustron. But at week’s 
end Lustron creditors started a fight to 
get a cut of the assets. It looked as if the 
squabble over Lustron’s bones might drag 
on a while longer. 


PRICES 


Out on Base 

Like the blind men who tried to de- 
scribe an elephant, few agreed on the 
meaning of Congress’ bill to legalize a 
form of basing point pricing system for 
U.S. industry (Tre, June 12). The bill’s 
author, Democratic Senator Joseph C. 
O'Mahoney, no friend of big business, 
insisted that it would permit U.S. indus- 
tries to absorb freight charges (if done 
“without collusion”) and thus help com- 
petition and the consumer. Other Admin- 
istration supporters, notably Illinois’ Sen- 
ator Paul Douglas, denounced the bill as 
a scheme to stifle competition. 

Last week, while President Truman 


* For other news of Lustron’s doings, see Na- 
TIONAL AFFAIRS, 
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studied the bill, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission suggested a helpful way to settle 
the family fight. FTC asserted, as it had 
before, that it was already perfectly legal 
for businesses to absorb freight charges 
and quote delivered prices as long as they 
did not conspire to fix prices. Seizing this 
argument, President Truman at week's 
end vetoed the bill. “It is quite clear,” he 
wrote, “that there is no bar [at present] 
to freight absorption or delivered prices 
as such . . .” Though his bill was killed, 
Senator O’Mahoney, a master of political 
agility, greeted the President’s message as 
a victory. “[The veto message] says,” he 
stated, “ ‘fear not when acting individu- 
ally, you can sell at delivered prices and 
you may absorb freight.’ ” 

But U.S. industry, which has been prose- 
cuted before on other matters after taking 
such assurances at face value, would prob- 
ably think twice before testing Truman’s 
promise. And such industries as steel, 
cement, etc., which were most affected by 
the 1948 Supreme Court decision out- 
lawing the basing point system, had no 
need to absorb freight. They could sell 
all they produce f.o.b. the mill. 


MILESTONES 


Married. Marylyn Hauoli Thorpe, 18, 
daughter of Cinemactress Mary (Dods- 
worth) Astor and second husband Dr. 
Franklyn P. Thorpe, whose 1936 court- 
room squabble over her custody became a 
sexy tabloid sensation; and Frank John 
Roh Jr., 27, University of Southern Cali- 











fornia graduate student (drama); in Sher- 
man Oaks, Calif. 


Married. James Branch Cabell, 71, 
s0-book Virginia author, whose refined 
preciosity, elaborately tortured allegory 
and subtly understated bawdry made his 
novels (Jurgen, The Cream of the Jest, 
Smirt, Smith, Smire, etc.) critical and 
popular favorites in the ’20s and ‘30s; 
and Margaret Waller Freeman, 56, Man- 
hattan interior decorator; he for the sec- 
ond time; in Richmond. 


Died. Harold E. Mitchell, 48, G.O.P. 
national committeeman, party head in 
Connecticut; of a heart attack; in West 
Hartford, Conn. (see NATIONAL AFFAIRS). 


Died. Dr. William Freeman Snow, 7s, 
prime mover since its founding in 1914 
of the syphilis-fighting American Social 
Hygiene Association, onetime (1927-34) 
president of the National Health Council; 
in Bangor, Me. 


Died. The Rev. Brother Paul (Peter 
E. Scanlan), 85, onetime (1928-37) su- 
perior-general of the Roman Catholic 
Congregation of the Brothers of St, Fran- 
cis Xavier; in Fort Monroe, Va. As super- 
intendent of St. Mary’s Industrial School 
in Baltimore, Brother Paul encouraged the 
star of the school’s baseball team, a prom- 
ising lefthanded pitcher named George 
Herman Ruth. 
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The new Carrier Window Model Room Air Conditioner 


Cool retreat from sweltering heat 


in. mnie your Carrier dealer, listed in the Classified 


The Console Model for larger rooms 








It may be sizzling outside, but you'll never 
know it with this handsome new Carrier 
Room Air Conditioner, All summer long 
it provides bracingly cool, clean air—gently 
circulated—and humidity that’s just right 
for comfort. You feel better, work better, 
sleep better. Made by men who know air 
conditioning best, it’s simple to operate, 
quiet, easy to install. Economical, too, with 
more comfort per $ than any comparable 
investment. May be had in your choice of 
color, custom-matched to sample. Feel fit 


and refreshed in your home or office—call 





Telephone Directory. Carrier Corporation, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


AIR CONDITIONING «+ REFRIGERATION 
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Lry a taste of 


laryland! 


Brisk and bright as a Maryland morning, 
This beer imbued with gracious living. 
Brewed with the finest of golden GRAIN, 

It’s extra LIGHT, extra DRY, extra SATISFYING! 


Brewed leisurely...in limited quantities 







For lovers of luxurious living 
Everywhere! 


2 st: - 


FOR MEN ONLY!* Tired of ordinary fare—? Long to dabble with pots 
and pans—to turn out exotic, he-man dishes—? Write for your FREE 
copy of “Brew in Your Stew" —32 pages on the ancient art of COOKING 
with BEER! It’s great! 


*We're only fooling, Ladies—we'll be glad to send YOU one, too! 
Brewed and Bottled by The National Brewing Company of Baltimore in Maryland 
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CINEMA 


Hollywood on the Tiber 


While most of the U.S. movie industry 
was prudently cutting production costs at 
home last week, its biggest studio was on 
a spending jag in Rome. Using $4,000,000 
in blocked Italian lire and $1,000,000 
in frozen sterling (for British actors), 
M-G-M began production on what prom- 
ised to be the most colossal film spectacle 
of all time. 

After a decade of dickering for the 
rights, Metro was filming Quo Vadis? 
(Where Are You Going?), Henry Sienkie- 
wicz’ flamboyant old (1895) novel of 
Nero’s Rome. Filmed three times before 
on a much smaller scale (once by the 
French and twice by the Italians), Quo 








Wide World 
Taytor & BAER IN Rome 
To outdo Nero, $0,000,000. 


Vadis is a project no U.S. movie company 
has ever before attempted. After figuring 
the odds, M-G-M’s Louis B. Mayer anted 
up $6,000,000, the biggest budget in mov- 
ie history, and dispatched ace Production 
Man Henry Henigson to Rome with or- 
ders to prepare the ground. 

Sandals & Bulls. This spring, Metro's 
emissary was able to report progress. 
Hunting and haggling through Italy since 
1948, Henigson had collected enough cos- 
tumes to outfit a small army, enough ani- 
mals to stock a zoo. He had bought 12,480 
yards of specially dyed material to be 
made into togas, had cornered 10,000 
pieces of gold-plated jewelry for Quo 
Vadis’ 5,000 extras. From Roman shoe- 
makers, he had ordered 6,250 pairs of 
handmade sandals, and from the women 
of the Italian Alps, several hundred silky- 
haired wigs. For the circus scenes in Quo 
Vadis, there would be six fighting bulls, 
a stable of horses to pull 14 racing char- 
iots, 50 lions to be set upon persecuted 
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1. John McNulty, Clevelander, having 2. On his way to the Safety equipment 
passed his medical exam and been hired, department, he pauses to look at the 
reports for instructions. He is given gen- plant Safety scoreboard. It's a constant 
eral working rules, together with his reminder for steelworkers to be safe and 
gate badge and Safety booklet. stay safe. 


3. Next, John is fitted with a pair of Safety 
shoes. Their steel toe caps protect his feet 


John McNulty’s Training Shows How Steel Scorn posdihle injury. 
Plants Became One of the Safest Places to Work 


| oe the steel industry is one of the four safest major industries 
in the country. In 40 years the number of employee accidents in 


steel has been cut by 90 percent. 


That seems like a miracle and it is. It has been achieved in two 
ways. First by installing accident-prevention devices. And second, 
by constantly reminding workers of safety through training and 
education, 

The minute a man starts, his training in Safety begins. That’s the 
way the steel industry protects its more than 600,000 employees, 
helps them to be safe and stay safe. Here, John McNulty gets 
acquainted with ways of Safety in steel. 





4. John’s foreman shows him how to 
handle his new job safely and efficiently. 
Right here he is explaining the electric 
controls of a conveyor which transports 


5. Here a supervisor is 10-ton coils of steel. 


making a periodic check 
with calipers on the 
chains and coil hooks 
of John’s conveyor. Evi- 
dence of defects or over- 
strain means prompt } 
replacement to prevent 
accidents. 






« 6. Department foremen 
conduct regular Safety 
; mectings. John joins in 
a general discussion of 
what steel workers wear 


for Safety. 


J: 





Steel works for EVERYONE 





AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE ¢ 350 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 
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OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, producer, and li- 
brettist of “South Pacific,” “Show Boat,” 
“Oklahoma,” 
says: ‘The Time-Master is by all odds the 
ay of getting my think- 
ing on paper, quickly and accurately. Dic- 
tating ‘South Pacific’ was just one job that 
went more easily and efficiently with it. 
I wouldn't be without my Time-Master!” 


“Carousel,” and other hits, 


most convenient 








a 
JOSHUA LOGAN, author, producer, and 
director of countless Broadway hit shows, 
says: “It's amazing how many big names in 
show business handle all their dictation 
with the Time-Master! My new play, ‘The 
Wisteria Trees,’ was dictated entirely on 
my Time-Master, much of it in a station 
wagon while traveling in Europe. I always 
use my Time-Master for dictation!” 


DICTAPHONE 


GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 


CORPORATION 


Oaly Dictaphone Corporation makes 
Dictaphone® Machines. 
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“South Pacific” 


was born ona Dictaphone 


TIME-MASTER! 
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LELAND HAYWARD, producer of such 
Broadway successes as “South Pacific,” 
“The Wisteria Trees,’ and ‘Mister 
Roberts,” “For 


Time-Master deserves top billing every 


says: convenience, the 
time! In one hour, I can handle as much 
work as I could in a full day's dictation to 
a secretary! The Time-Master plays a big 
part in all my business affairs!” 


Yes, business men, authors, profes- 
sional people—busy people everywhere— 
are learning that the TIME-MASTER is liter- 
ally the most successful dictating machine 
in history! 


It’s a whole new concept of dictation, 
made possible by the creation of a revolu- 
tionary new recording medium, the Memo- 
belt record! Exclusive with Dictaphone, 
the Memobelt is a pliable, plastic belt so in- 
expensive, that after transcribing, you 
simply mail, file, or throw it away! 


Send for your free 
copy of “Does Your 
Dictating Date You?" 








Dictapnone Corr., 
Dept. C-50 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y.17, N.Y. 


I would like to have a free copy of 
“Does Your Dictating Date You?” 


Your Name 





Company 





Street Address 


City & Zone 














Christians. Human brawn would be well 
represented by two outsized wrestlers, and 
hulking Nightclub Singer Buddy Baer in 
the role of Ursus, the heroine’s bodyguard. 

One of Henigson’s worst headaches was 
taking over Rome's giant (148 acres) film 
city, Cinecitta, for the actual shooting of 
Quo Vadis. A German army barracks dur- 
ing the war, Cinecitta had been stripped 
of all electrical equipment, and its sound 
stages had been smashed and gutted. A 
hurry call for Metro’s own big generator 
went out to Hollywood and the Italian 
government lent two more from the tor- 
pedoed battleship Vittorio Veneto. 

Palace & Circus. By the time Producer 
Sam Zimbalist and Stars Deborah Kerr 
and Robert Taylor arrived, Nero’s Rome 
was as lavish as the original. Some 3,000 
Italian workmen were putting the last 
careful touches on a mammoth reproduc- 
tion of Nero’s palace and a wooden replica 
of the Emperor’s circus. A facsimile of the 
slimy, green-watered River Tiber had 
been dug, and for the single scene to be 
shot outside Cinecitta, a section of the 
Appian Way had been repaved. 

As the cameras began panning through 
the early scenes last week, $3,000,000 had 
already been spent on Quo Vadis and 
50,000 people had got in on the handout. 
Some estimated that the cost would hit 
$9,000,000 before the film is ready for 
release late in 1951, 

But for all its size and glitter, “the big- 
gest picture of all time” was not stirring 
the expected commotion in Rome. The 
staggering preparations and frantic bustle 
out at M-G-M's “Hollywood on the Ti- 
ber” were only mildly amazing to modern 
Romans. In the wineshops, the talk was 
of the women telephone operators out at 
Cinecittd who these days answer with a 
cheery: “Good morning. Quo Vadis?” 


The New Pictures 

Bright Leaf (Warner) tells the story 
of the rise of the cigarette, but it is a 
movie that is neither firm nor fully 
packed. Laid in North Carolina in the 
18gos, and based on Foster Fitz-Simons’ 
historical novel, it leans heavily on such 
standbys as therakehell hero (Gary 
Cooper), the bosomy belle of the Old 
South (Patricia Neal) and the brazen 
hussy (Lauren Bacall), who is presented 
as the madam of what is delicately de- 
scribed as a “boardinghouse for ladies.” 

Cooper, in a string tie and Stetson, rides 
into town to resume his family’s feud 
with Donald Crisp, the local tobacco ty- 
coon and father of Patricia Neal. Teaming 
up with Jeff Corey, a Connecticut Yankee 
inventor of a newfangled cigarette-making 
machine, Cooper ruins Tycoon Crisp, 
marries his spirited daughter and displays 
his growing ruthlessness by flexing his jaw 
muscles and compressing his lip. Along 
the way are all the standard climaxes— 
street fights, a shooting, a suicide, fires, 
foreclosures and pointless lovers’ quarrels, 
At the end, discovering that power cor- 
rupts and that none of his old friends, not 
even Madame Bacall, finds him lovable 
any more, Cooper morosely mounts his 
horse and rides away into the sunset. 
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Love That Brute (20th Century-Fox) 
tries to duplicate the success of 1941's 
gangster comedy, Tall, Dark and Hand- 
some. In fact, it gives screen credit to the 
scripters who wrote the original. The car- 
bon copy seems too flimsy for 1950's 
moviegoing tastes. 

What apparently prompted the remake 
was a close resemblance between the lead- 
ing character—a bigshot gangster trying 
to behave like a gentleman—and the 
proven specialty of new Star Paul Doug- 
las, who has clicked with audiences as a 
gruff, goldhearted mug. But this time Ac- 
tor Douglas is forced to push his appeal 
close to the point of diminishing returns. 

As an underworld boss who values his 
reputation for homicide in the Chicago of 
1928, Douglas is a softie who puts his 
victims out of circulation by imprisoning 
them comfortably in his cellar. He falls 





Paut DovucGtas & JEAN PETERS 
Wiggles and a switch, 


for genteel Governess Jean Peters (“a 
dame with class”), persuades her to take 
charge of a pint-sized guttersnipe whom 
he forces to pose as his son. Jean turns 
out to be an aspiring singer who can wiggle 
her assets on a nightclub floor—and switch 
right back to being as prim as Little Red 
Riding Hood. Douglas’ problem: to go 
Straight for her sake without inviting 
trouble from his arch rival, Pretty Willie 
(Cesar Romero* ), 

Douglas, Keenan Wynn, Joan Davis 
and Arthur Treacher work to make the 
film’s burlesque of gangster customs fit- 
fully amusing, though it is never good 
enough to offset a phony love story that 
insists on taking itself seriously. As the 
truculent brat who poses as the bigshot’s 
son (and who is intended to be lovable), 
Peter Price is the last, unspeakable word 
in precocious delinquency. Students of 
U.S. movie morality, noting that the 
i 
* Who played the Douglas role in Tall, Dark 
and Handsome 
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Cartons Sealed On The Inside 
Entirely From The Outside! 


NO sealing blade to insert under the flaps when you 

use this Bostitch Autoclench Stapler to top-seal 
your filled cartons! Just place it where you want a strong 
steel stitch, press the lever and the self-clinching staple seals 
the flaps. ‘‘Faster and more secure than any other method,” 
reports a die-casting company. “Saved $30.00 a day over 
previous sealing,”’ writes big stove manufacturer, Hun- 
dreds of other users enjoy the advantages of Bostitch 
Autoclench Staplers and their unique self-clinching 
staples. Pilferproof closure! Easy to operate! Faster, 
stronger and neater than other top-sealing methods. 
Want more facts and a sample of this amazing staple? 
Use the coupon below. 














MOTORIZED AUTOCLENCH METAL STITCHERS fostening hinges to automobile sun visors better 
STAPLER leaves both hands free to and faster at less cost, Other Bostitch models, over 800 in all, in- 
handle containers and fold flaps. Fits clude self-feeding hammers and tackers and a variety of hand, foot, 


into conveyorized production lines, 


motor and air operated staplers, 


WHERE CAN BOSTITCH CUT YOUR FASTENING COSTS? It’s easy to find out. 300 field men 
in 112 key cities in the U. S. and 11 key cities in Canada, backed by 50 years’ experience 
in fastening, are ready to study your problem and recommend the Bostitch equipment best 
suited to solve it. No obligation on your part, and it will probably save you money. For more 
information mail this coupon today. ‘ 


| fasten the following materials: 
Wood[] Paper[} Rubber[] Plastics) Fabrics[] Leather [J Light Metals ["] 


——— ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es 
BOSTITCH, 376 Mechanic Street, Westerly, R. |. 
My present fastening method utilizes: 
Nails ["] Glwe[} Tope [) Tacks[-] Thread[] Pins[] Rivets [) Spot Welds [] 





Please send me literature on specific Bostitch machines for my fastening needs together with 
your free “Time and Money Saving" book. Also Autoclench facts and sample staple. O 
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The W. E. Bittinger Co. freezes cut sweet corn 
and corn-on-the-cob, as well as spinach, at its 
' new plant in Hanover, Penna. Its Frick-Freezer 
handles 30,000 pounds of corn a day; its stor- 
ages hold 400,000 pounds. 

Another example of the effectiveness of Frick 
low-temperature refrigeration—used also in the 
world's largest quick-freezing plant. 

For the solution of that particular air con- 
ditioning, quick-freezing, ice-making or refrig- 
eration problem of yours, look to 


Kp OLPEMDABLE REFRIGERATION Since 


WAYNESBORO, PENNA. 


Four Frick Compressors at Hanover Also Builders of Power Farming and Sawmill Machinery 








E ~ Since 1883 
AGE rence 


@ AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE @ 


You can 
taste its 


There’s one Ged¢ for you 


@ Your question is how to know 
which fence best meets your needs, 
whether it be for business or your 
home. You'll get the answer if you 
ask us for booklet DH-142. Page 
offers a variety of Chain Link Fence 
and Gate styles and a choice of 
metals to give you the complete 
fence that is exactly right for you. 
And more— your good-looking, long- 
lasting fence will be expertly erected 
by the nearby Page Fence specialist. 
His is a local, responsible, experi- 
enced firm having a continuing in- 
terest in every fence it plans and 
erects. With your copy of DH-142 
we will send his name and address, 








Overholt 


STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 


National Distillers Products Corp. 
New York, N.Y. 





PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Monessen, Pa, 
96 

















gangster’s innocence of any actual killing 
qualifies him for a hero's fadeout, may be 
forced to conclude that racketeering short 
of murder is not punishable by Holly- 
wood’s Production Code. 


The Rocking Horse Winner (Rank; 
Universal-International) is a gallant at- 
tempt to make a movie of a wispy little 
D. H. Lawrence short story that is just 
sturdy enough to hold together on the 
printed page. Written with the matter-of- 
fact simplicity of a fairy tale, Lawrence's 
original tells of a sensitive, unloved boy 
who has the strange gift of divining horse- 
racing winners while rocking on his nurs- 
ery charger. He uses the gift to keep his 
extravagant mother supplied with money. 
But it imposes a strain that finally kills 
him after he picks the Derby winner. 

Despite the taste and good intentions of 
Britain’s Actor-Producer John Mills and 
Scripter-Director Anthony Pelissier, the 
fantasy proves unequal to the strain of 
expansion into a feature film. Individual 
sequences are effective, the camera work 
is good, and there are some able per- 
formances, notably by John Howard 
(Oliver Twist) Davies as the boy and 
Valerie Hobson as his mother. But the 
film gets its moods mived up, plumbs 
none of them decisively. "or much of its 
length, it flits between the comic and the 
spooky, as if it did not mean to be taken 
seriously. With the weight of tragedy laid 
on it, the frail story crumbles altogether. 


Current & CHoIce 
The Asphalt jungle. Director John 


Huston explores a band of criminals as 
human beings while closely documenting a 
$1,000,000 burglary; with Sterling Hayden 
and Louis Calhern (True, June 19). 

Father of the Bride. Spencer Tracy 
shines in a delightfully funny adaptation 
of Edward Streeter’s bestseller about a 
parent's ordeal (Time, May 29). 

A Ticket to Tomahawk. The first trip 
of a narrow-gauge ten-wheeler (minus 40 
miles of track) in the Co'orado Rockies: 
played for laughs by Dan aad and 
Anne Baxter (Time, May 15) 

The Biq Lift. Romance heavy-handed 
propaganda and the Berlin airlift, crowded 
into an over-ambitious but absorbing film; 
with Montgomery Clift and Paul Douglas 
(Troe, May 8). 

Riding High. Frank Capra’s shrewdly 
effective comedy about horse racing. with 
Bing Crosby and a full stable of able 
character actors (Time, May 1). 

Annie Get Your Gin. Betty Hutton at 
large in a sensibly faithful version of 
Irving Berlin’s musicomedy hit (Trae, 
April 24). 

City Lights. Charlie Chanlin’s 19-year- 
old but ageless “comedy romance in pan- 
tomime” (Time, April 17). 

Cinderella. Walt Disney rounds out the 
cast. of the fairy-tale classic with some 
beguiling birds & beasts (Time, Feb. 20). 

The Third Man. Melodramatic skul- 
duggery in postwar V‘enna, written by 
Graham Greene and directed by Carol 
Reed; with Joseph Cotten, Orson Welles 
and Valli (Trae, Feb. 6). 
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An expansion and development program now under 


way at its Florida phosphate operations will accelerate 


the diversification of International's rapidly growing 
service to industry. 
Completely new processes developed by Interna- 


tional’s research organization will be used for the pro- 





duction of its chemicals. 

Production of high grade dicalcium phosphate at 
the new chemical plant will provide a larger supply of 
this essential material than ever before for industrial 
chemicals and for animal feed and mineral manufac- 

= ture. Also to be produced in Florida is a completely 
ASQ is new high analysis multiple superphosphate, Eventual 
ereational facilities are planned for a broad line of phosphatic 
emis chemicals for a wide variety of industrial purposes, 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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The Web of Politics 


Wonrtp Enoucu ano Time (512 pp.J— 
Robert Penn Warren—Random House 
($3.50). 


Three years ago, Robert Penn Warren’s 
novel based on the story of Huey Long 
won him a. Pulitzer prize. In its movie ver- 
sion, All the King’s Men walked off with a 
whole shelf full of Oscars, Now Novelist 
Warren is at it again. Though he has 
shifted his setting back to 19th Century 
Kentucky, he is still burrowing into his 
favorite theme: the corrosive corruption 
of power politics. 

Picked by the Literary Guild as its July 
selection, World Enough and Time seems 
certain to go bounding right up the best- 
seller lists. Like its predecessor, it is rich 
with authentic Americana and bulging 
with violence, drama and seething charac- 
ters. But it is also a strangely uneven 
novel which wades through all the con- 
ventional heroics and posturings of the 
mine-run historical novel before it finally 
hits its stride. 

The Tickle of the Flesh. The ambi- 
tious, foredoomed politico this time is 
restless, willful Jeremiah Beaumont who 
grew up in backwoods Kentucky, realizing 
that “I could not take the world as other 
men for the brightness of the moment 
and the tickle of the flesh.” Apprenticed 
to Colonel Cassius Fort, a rousing linsey- 
woolsey lawyer who was leading the poor 
farmers’ fight for “relief” from land debts, 
Jeremiah fell in love with Rachel Jordan, 
who had been seduced by Cassius Fort 
and delivered of a stillborn baby. At first 
she refused him. Then, in a series of ex- 
travagantly emotional scenes, Jeremiah 
finally wore down her resistance. She 
agreed to marry him on one chilling condi- 
tion: “Kill Fort!” 

Up to this point Author Warren has 
pumped neither breath nor blood into his 
characters (who are drawn partly from 
history), But when he turns from his lurid 
romantic tale to the political intrigues he 





Simmonds 
NOVELIST WARREN 
Evil for evil. 


best describes, the book blazes suddenly 
into life. 

Inhuman Necessities. Jeremiah enters 
Kentucky politics as a “Reliefer,” feels 
uneasy about the underhanded tactics of 
his party, but is caught up in a web from 
which he can never escape. After Fort 
abandons “Relief,” his former cronies 
publicly denounce him as Rachel's seduc- 
er. The dirt becomes even thicker when 
Jeremiah mysteriously receives a circular 
signed by Fort in which Rachel is 
charged with having given herself to a 
Negro slave. For Jeremiah, pressed by the 
inhuman necessities of politics and the all- 
too-human taunts of his wife, there is no 
longer a choice. 

From then on, Jeremiah rushes head- 
long to disaster—an elaborate venture 
into murder, his apprehension by some 
bumbling louts intent on gaining the re- 











ward for the murderer’s discovery, the 
climactic trial at which he hears himself 
convicted by false testimony he cannot 
refute because of his even greater fear of 
the truth, After a last-minute escape to a 
miserable outlaw camp in the wilderness 
of Kentucky, he comes to the final, crush- 
ing discovery that he has been the victim 
of a plot by his political cronies. 

"Was | Worth Nothing?" In the end, 
outcast and betrayed, Jeremiah sends his 
last unheeded cry to the world: “I had 
longed to do justice in the world, and 
what was worthy of praise. Even if my 
longing was born in vanity and nursed in 
pride, is that longing to be wholly 
damned? . . . And in my crime and vain- 
glory of self is there no worth lost? Oh, 
was I worth nothing, and my agony?” 

Too late to save himself, Jeremiah real- 
izes how much of his downfall was due to 
a “black need within me,” some inescap- 
able core of evil which led him to seek 
power and vainglory in the name of right- 
eousness. And again too late he learns that 
once blood is shed it bands men in an 
unbreakable chain of moral suffocation. 
What relation the man of conscience 
should have to political movements Au- 
thor Warren does not say, but his book 
repeatedly affirms the idea that each man 
is responsible for his own behavior and 
can never justify it merely by pleading 
external necessity. 


This Other Eden 


THere'tt Atways Be a Draynertete (70 


pp.) —Osbert Lancaster — Houghton 
Mifflin ($2.25). 


The town of Drayneflete is not to be 
found on the usual maps of Britain for the 
very good reason that Osbert Lancaster 
made it up. To British Cartoonist Lancas- 
ter, nonetheless, Drayneflete (on the 
“limpid Drayne”) is like so many real 
English towns that it might as well stand 
for the average. In a series of witty draw- 
ings tracing its development from Roman 
times to the present, Lancaster shows just 
how it got to look the way it does, and 
how it may look when the town-planning 
bugs get through with it. 

Lancaster, a gnomish dandy who looks 





STREET SCENE IN DRAYNEFLETE: 15TH & 20TH CENTURY VIEWS 
Disaster after disaster. 
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How to Enjoy a Vacation and Live to Tell About It... 


You need a vacation. Everyone does! A 
change of pace and activity refreshes you 
physically and mentally ... gives you new 
zest for job, family, daily life. Actually, you 
cannot afford not to take a vacation, Vaca- 
tion weeks enjoyed now can mean extra 
years to enjoy /ater on! Here are a few 
suggestions that will help make your vaca- 
tion safer and happier. 





RELAX! Many people work harder on vaca- 
tions than on their jobs. They come home 
...not fresh and rested ... but tense and 
tired. Whatever your budget, you can plan 
a vacation that’s a pleasant contrast to your 
usual routine. Leave worries behind! Get 
plenty of sleep .. . plenty of rest. You'll be 
less prone to suffer accident or illness. 





KNOW YOURSELF and your physical limita- 
tions. Well-chosen recreation is stimulating 
... but over-taxing physically may produce 
lasting ill-effects. Avoid strenuous activity 


in the heat of the day or near mealtime. If 
you suffer from any chronic ailment, get 
your doctor’s approval of your vacation 
plans...and avoid vacationing where a 
doctor could not reach you if an emergency 
arose. 





TAKE YOUR TIME. If you're driving, don’t plan 
to be on the road day and night. Make 
advance reservations. Instead of cramming 
your vacation calendar to the |jmit, fake 
time to be lazy! Allow plenty of time to 
return home without rushing. 





KNOW THE LOCALE where you're vacation- 
ing. Be alert for unfamiliar traffic laws, for 
treacherous terrain or water, for changes in 
altitude, for dangerous plant or animal life. 














MUTUAL OF OMAHA HAS PAID MORE 
THAN $300,000,000 in benefits. Annual 
premium income exceeds $85,000,000. 
Founded in March 1909. Licensed in all 
48 states, District of Columbia, Canada, 
Alaska and Hawaii. Service offices located 
in all principal cities. More than 10,000 
representatives to serve your needs. 
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Mutual 


OF OMAHA 


The Largest Exclusive Health and 
Accident Company in the World 


MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH & ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 


HOME OFFICE: OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Or. C. C. Criss, Choirmon of the Boord VV. J. Skutt, President 


CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO 


Take along clothing and equipment appro- 
priate for the climate and activities. Before 
attempting a new sport, get expert advice. 





CHECK PURITY OF WATER. If you're not 
absolutely sure that drinking water is pure, 
boil it...or order beverages for which 
water is boiled. Choose eating places care- 
fully. Summer months bring a high per- 
centage of food poisonings where food is 
prepared under unsanitary conditions or 
improperly refrigerated. Avoid the tempta- 
tion to over-indulge in food or drink... 
it’s particularly risky in hot weather. 





TAKE ALONG A FIRST AID KIT. Whether 
you're vacationing in rural or urban areas, 
you may be thankful you're carrying first 
aid essentials. Your luggage check list might 
also include: flashlight, sun glasses, head 
covering, sunburn and windburn preven- 
tives. If you drive, remember first aid for 
your car...have it checked before you 
leave home. 








PLAN A YEAR ROUND VACATION from 
worries about supporting your family 
should sickness or accident take you off 
the job. A well-designed INCOME PRO- 
TECTION INSURANCE PLAN, along 
with a medical and hospitalization insur- 
ance program, will help free you from 
threat of financial disaster if sickness or 
accident should cut off your regular income, 
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Ummm ...Good! So crisp and tasty no 
wonder we consume such vast quantities of 
snack foods .. . humidity, the eternal en- 
emy of crispness, was extra vicious last sum- 
mer. Yet millions of bags made from Rhine- 
lander’s moisture-tight papers defied the 
ugly weather. 





Now these clever food processors not 
only package you a cake ready to bake but 
also a perfect frosting. They take the exer- 
tion and guesswork out of the procedure, 
And Rhinelander G & G* Task Papers take 
the guesswork out of the packaging! 





Comic buttons and various other small fry 
allure enclosed with cereal and confections 
boost sales enormously. Heat sealed packets 
made from a special Rhinelander paper 
Separate these coveted little premiums from 
the products they so effectively sell. 


*Glossine and Greoseproof—the functional 
Popers that do so many tough jobs well. 
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at the world across one of the most mag- 
nificent pair of mustachios still in private 
hands, sees the history of Drayneflete as a 
steady upward climb until it reaches the 
18th Century. From then on, esthetic 
disaster follows esthetic disaster until the 
stage is set for the final horror: the 
Drayneflete of Tomorrow. 

Lovely Shelmerdine. One horrible ex- 
ample of Draynetlete’s decline & fall is the 
little Gothic lodge built by the second 
Earl of Littlehampton on the outskirts of 
town, about 1800, to house the noble 
lord’s friend, the poet Jeremy Tipple. At 
first a pretty little country house, the 
building becomes in turn a town house 
crowded by a garish gin palace and a 
draper’s shop, a mason’s workshop, and 
finally—in the Drayneflete Plan—a pick- 
led historical monument ornamenting a 
main traffic artery. 

Cartoonist Lancaster’s sprightly, prat- 
tling text is as amusing as his drawings. As 
a whole it is a parody of the fly-blown 


local guide ( revised edition, 1910), which | 


is all that the tourist is sure to find in the 
average British town bookshop. It also 
unobtrusively manages to deliver a great 
deal of shrewd literary and social satire. 
The reader who follows the career of the 
Figet (or Fidget) family from the days of 
15th Century Master Humfrey Figet down 
to the gayer days of the lovely Shelmer- 
dine Parsley-Ffidgett (who was painted 
in the buff by Modigliani and drowned 
bathing at Cap d'Antibes one midnight) 
will know pretty well all there is to know 
about the average Whig county family. 

Fiery Tipple. The history of the family 
of Lord Littlehampton’s friend, Poet Jer- 
emy Tipple, is also a compact history of 
British literary taste. It ends on a mag- 
nificently acid note with an account of 
the devoted leftist, Bill Tipple, a consci- 
entious objector in the late war until 
the German invasion of Russia jolted him 
into joining the Drayneflete section of 
the National Fire Service. Bill Tipple is 
currently organizing secretary of the 
World Congress of International Poets in 
Defense of Peace. 

The drawings that illustrate these anec- 
dotes and parodies come just as close to 
the mark as the architectural drawings 
which form the backbone of the book. The 
illustration of one of the innumerable 
civic ceremonies graced by Edward VII as 
Prince of Wales says just about all there 
is to be said about such aspects of British 
municipal life, and the family group at 
Fiidget Priory on Christmas 1907 is the 
last word on the English country house 
party in its heyday. 


Garrison Romance 


Lucien Leuwen (Book One: THe 
Green Huntsman) (388 pp.) — Henri 
Beyle (Stendhal|—Translated by Louise 
Varése—New Directions ($3.50). 


A major work by a great French novel- 
ist is making its first appearance in Eng- 
lish, But because of curious circumstances 
and the laggard energy for which publish- 
ers are noted, there has been a slight delay 
of 115 years between French composition 








HEAR how 





Yes, make a Frigidaire Water Cooler 
prove itself! Picture its smooth styling 
in your place of business. Listen — and 
learn that here’s a water cooler that's 
seen but not heard—thanks to its 
quiet Meter-Miser, simplest refrigerat- 
ing unit made. Then discover why the 
Meter-Miser has set records for effi- 
ciency — why Frigidaire can warrant it 
for 5 years. You're sure to agree — 


You can match a 


FRIGIDAIRE = 


Water Cooler 


Only one with the Meter-Miser 
Frigidaire Water Coolers meet every 
need. Call your Frigidaire Dealer, or 
write Frigidaire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, 
Leaside 12, Ontario. 











PROUD PARENTS 


All guests are part of our 
family. But we're glad 
they're not really 
our children— 
we spoil 
them so! 







CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


on the Boordwalk; Atlantic City, N.J. 
Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co, for 60 years 
Write for illustrated folder No. $ 
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(the worst weed of all) 
without danger of poisoning people or pets 
Kills crab grass and chick t 
without killing wanted Qrasses. At gar. 
den-supply stores, or write American 
Chemical Paine Co., Ambler, Pa, 


Sex. can $1—200x. can $3 
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CRAB GRASS 
KILLER 
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and English publication. This is how it 
happened: 

Henri Beyle, who used the nom de 
plume of Stendhal, wrote Lucien Leuwen 
between 1834 and 1836, while he was 
French consul (for the regime of King 
Louis Philippe) at Civitavecchia, Italy. 
Since the novel is, in parts, a Louis- 
Philippic and a mock of constitutional 


monarchy (“a halt in the mud’’), it could 
not safely be published while the author 
was “eating off the Budget * Stendhal 


therefore was in no hurry to get on with it, 
and died before he finished the job. First 
published as a whole in 1894, five decades 
after Stendhal’s death, Lucien was ac 
claimed in France as a “third masterpiece” 
from the author of The Red and the 
Black and The Charterhouse of Parma, 





STENDHAL 
A glittering monocle, a derisive glance. 


Yet for the next 56 years, no U.S. or 
British publisher felt any responsibility to 
bring the masterpiece to English readers. 

New Directions has done it at last—by 
halves. The Green Huntsman, Book One 
of the novel, is now issued in a good trans- 
lation by Louise Varése; Book Two, The 
Telegraph, is scheduled for this fall. 

Surface Scraping. The Green Hunts- 
man is the account of what happens to a 
wealthy young Parisian of republican sym- 
pathies and aristocratic tastes during a 
tour as a second lieutenant of lancers in 
the provincial city of Nancy. From one of 
Stendhal’s many points of view, the book 
is a simple daguerreotype of provincial 
French society of the r83os. A tilt of his 
head and the author's all-but-invisible 
monocle glitters in mockery of that soci- 
ety. Another glance flickers derisively 
over the monarchists; the republicans are 
next, and so on to the army, the middle 
class, the official mentality. 

Slowly it grows on the reader that 
Stendhal, like a careful appraiser, is 
quietly scraping a little surface off every- 
One in sight, revealing the true metal 
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Keep Tuned [a / 


“OUR FAME’S BEEN BROADCAST 
AROUND THE WORLD, WHITEY!” 





| “YES...TO AVERY 
APPRECIATIVE 
AUDIENCE, BLACKIE. 
ONE THAT KNOWS BLACK & WHITE'S 
QUALITY AND CHARACTER 

NEVER CHANGE!” 


% % 
BLACK ¢ WHITE 











BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N.Y, ¢ SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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NO HEARING AID 


need sell for more than *75 


I behieve no fearing aid need gelh for 
Wore Lhan FB. Mere A why: 

Bren with prstnl high coli of Labor 
all a hearing aid at 200 (whicle 





Cf iebrald jp 


E. F. McDONALD, Jr., President, ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 


A Revolutionary New 
GUARANTEED Hearing Aid 


—and now Zenith—world famous makers of Television, Radio 
and FM offers you their new “Miniature” Guaranteed Hearing 
Aid at $75. Small—light—powerful, economical and clear. Try 
it in your own home under our 10-day return privilege. 


NO RECEIVER “No-Receiver-Button in the ear.”” Device available if hearing 
BUTTON loss permits. ‘ ; ; ; ; 
IN THE EAR Purchase or inquire from an Authorized Zenith Hearing Aid 
Dealer (consult your local Classified Telephone Directory)—or 
Device available if write the factory for complete information and dealer list. 


$75°° Complete—READY TO WEAR 


THE “EN/TH* GUARANTEE 


—— ... if any $200 hearing aid outperforms the $75 Zenith in effi- 
Te eoeaury = OF aENS ciency pos fe contthen -.. YOUR MONEY BACK ... (under our 
a) 10 day return privilege). 
ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION ¢ HEARING AID DIVISION © DEPT. 650-£ 
5801 DICKENS AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 





Le ee 

A 4 Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 650-E 7 
mail this 5801 Dickens Ave., Chicage 39, Iilinols. H 
Please send me free, details and complete descriptive literature (including time pey- - 

coupon ment plan) and list of local deaers | may contact on the new $75 Zenith “Miniature.”* 1 
' 
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| beneath. Yet as the book advances, Stend- 
hal is more than a carping social critic. He 
is an ironist; and above all he is a novelist 
using irony to tell a love story, which is 
both a tragic and a comic one. 

In his garrison town, Lucien falls in 
love with a great-eyed, high-minded young 
widow of noble birth named Bathilde de 
Chasteller. Bathilde soon loves him too, 
but is too proud to fall into the arms 
which Lucien is too shy to open. At the 
end, a rabble of nobility, jealous of Lu- 
cien’s success with the wealthy widow they 
want for themselves, conspires to mount a 
gruesome charade. It convinces Lucien 
that his innocent lady love has had an 
illegitimate child by another man. Heart- 
broken, he rushes back to Paris, utterly 
unaware that he has been japed. 

Heart Surgery. Stendhal’s unfinished 
canvas is a little scratchy in spots. And 
there are a few major flaws. The biggest: 
Stendhal introduces supporting characters 
like platoons of potted palms, and 
stands them clumsily about this drawing 
room or that, making small use of them, 
and mighty little decoration. Still, they 
constitute an interesting early experiment 
in the gaseous diffusion process, which 
Proust was later to perfect, of suggest- 
ing a whole society by the rapid, appar- 
ently meaningless circulation of a number 
of its particles. 

What raises the book almost to the 
level of Stendhal’s other work is the skill- 
ful operation by which the author lays 
back the tissue of Lucien’s happy, un- 
happy heart. By the end of the operation, 
it is a cold reader who will not agree with 
Balzac, who found in Stendhal an un- 
matched talent for describing “passion in 
all its glory.” 


A Chinese Babbitt 


On tHe Wisoom or America (462 pp.) 
—Lin Yutang—John Day ($5). 


After more than ten years in the U.S., 
writing about China, Philosopher Lin 
Yutang settled down on the French Rivie- 
ra last year to explore the mysteries of 
America. A glamorous, not to say exotic, 
figure when dishing out pearls of wisdom 
from the mysterious East, Philosopher 
Lin is a little like a peddler dealing out 
secondhand clothes when he begins 
thumbing through a Western library. 

Picking up where he left off in The 
Importance of Living, Lin sets out to 
compile an anthology of American pro- 
fundities, Instead, he shows a rare gift for 
finding the kind of quotation from the 
great and near-great which seems more 
suited to an inspirational guide for speak- 
ers at businessmen’s luncheons. He quotes 
Pearl Buck on idle U.S. women: “Work 
is the one supreme privilege which . . . 
will really make them free.” And Emerson 
at his wowserish worst: “Five minutes of 
today are worth as much to me as five 
minutes in the next millennium.” 

Though some readers are likely to be 
flattered and delighted to find that what 
they have always admired is indeed Amer- 
ica’s deepest wisdom, many will put the 
book down with the feeling they are being 
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fobbed off with the obvious and t! 
tentious. The big } 

acceptance of the late Ray Stanr 
Baker in his role—under the pen name 





gest givea 





David Grayson—of a horny-handed out- 
door man 

This shrewd journalist and Pulitzer 
Prizewin yiographer (Woodrow Wil 


peasant disguise is quoted 





son 
more often than Lincoln, Santayana and 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, and just about 
as often as Franklin and Thoreau. Not 


many U.S. workers would go along with 








Grayson-Baker’s ideas of simple life 















“Talk of joy there mav be things better 
than beef stew and | potatoes ind 
homemade bread—there 1 e— 

Too much of this sort of homespur 
philosophy—and an attack on Walt Whit 
man as a dirty-m 1 fellow—makes it 
pretty clear that lilosopher Lin Yut 
is not the best man to evaluate the wis 
dom of America, Along with hi run 
ning commentary, he has en together 
a narcotic collection of bromides fron 
reputable pens; if it proves anything 
proves only that a o} ( 
better clothed in a n har 





does it Palm Beach suit. 


Recent & READABLE 


John Adams and the American Revo- 
lution, by Catherine Drinker Bowen. A 


brisk retossing of the salad days of the | 


steady, commonsensical second President 
of the U.S., which turns up a personality 
much crisper than most historians have 
allowed him (Time, June 19). 

The Encounter, by Crawford Power. 
Crime & punishment in a rag-tag under- 
world teaches proud Father Cawder that 





“it’s no part of a priest’s business to pass 
on people like a judge”; an unsentimental 
first novel on a Graham Greene-ish theme 
(Time, June 12). 

The Yankee Exodus, by Stewart H 
Holbrook. How & why generations of 
roth Century New Englanders took the 
trail West: an affectionate retracing by a 


Vermonter whose own family stayed home 
(Time, Jun >). 

Eleanor of Aquitaine and the Four 
Kings, by Amy kelly. A handsome, be 


guiling biography of the greatest dynast 





of her dav, who married two kings 
two more (Time, June 12) 

Captain Sam Grant, by Lloyd Lewis. 
A rich reconstruction of Ulysses Grant's 
early years, in a biography that strips 
much of the stifiness and stuffiness from 
his legend (Time, May 29). 

D. H. Lawrence: Portrait of a Genius 
But .. ., by Richard Aldington. A lively 
life of the icon-smashing author of Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover (Time, May 29). 

No Time to Look Back, by Leslie 
er. A South African novelist finds 
Christlike figure among the soners in a 
Japane P.W. camp, traces his influence 
on prisoners and guards in moving. if 
sometimes oracular story (Time, May 22). 

The Barkeep of Blémont, by Marcel 
Aymé. What happens to wine-loving, live- 
and-let-live Bartender Leopold w 
\ 








Green 

















ught in the post-Liberation politics of 
his French town (Time, May 15). 
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with 
BUTLER 
Steel Buildings 


Permanent, Low-Cost, Adaptable 


for BUSINESS and INDUSTRY 


You can have a roomy, weather- 

tight, fire safe Butler Steel Building in 
the size and style you want...ready to use 
this spring! Your local Butler distribu- 
tor will help you with your building 
plans. Tear off and mail coupon 

today for full information. 


















BUTLER For Prompt Reply, . ' 
7490 E. 13th St., Kansas City 3, Mo | 

MANUF CT RING c 990 6th Ave., S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minn | 
A U 0. Richmond, Calif | 

Konsas City, Mo. Send name of distributor and information on Butler | 
Golesburg, Il. Buildings for use as ___ — | 
Richmond, Calif. NAME —< = ————— | 
Minneopolis, Minn, ADDRESS _ - — | 

city ZONE STATE - j 





FIL AY MOO LAL Ll 
LONG DISTANCE 


MOVING 


OF HOUSEHOLD GOODS BY 


GREYVAN 


NATIONWIDE DE LUXE SERVICE 
AT NO EXTRA COST 


PRODUCT OF MORE THAN OVER 400 BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENTS 
300 YEARS OF BREWING Coll your local Greyvon office or agent for 


information and free estimates, or write to 


SKILL... IT’S SMOOTH AND 
MELLOW... Heineken’’. . . 
THE WORLD'S FINEST LAGER 


General U. S$ Importers 


VAN MUNCHING ® & C0 ; INC. GREYVAN LINES, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


N.Y. 19, N.¥. Affiliated with Greyhound Lines 
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\ 
MY PRINTER 


SOLD ME ON 
HAMMERMILL 
BOND! 








“He showed me proofs of our letter- 
head on four different papers. That 
convinced me that Hammermill Bond 
makes our letters clearer, neater, 
easier to read—the paper for us!” 


Why not compare Hammermill Bond with the letterhead paper you 
are now using? That is the quickest way to see why tens of thousands 
of progressive firms standardize on this fine product of Hammermill 
craftsmanship...why it is “The best known name in paper.” 

And you'll see how Hammermill Bond lends new sparkle, new 
prestige and impressiveness to any message you put on it. Prove it 
yourself—in your own office, at no expense. 


Send for the free 1950 Working Kit of Hammermill Bond ... A real 
“show-how” portfolio ... actual printed specimens to help you design 
a letterhead to represent your firm properly... time-saving forms to 
cut down errors and waste... sample book of Hammermill Bond... 
compare it with the paper you're now using. Send the coupon now! 


Fanner, 
BOND 





) If you need a printer who Is ready and willing to supply your needs on Hammermill papers, call Western 
Union by number and ask “Operator 25" for the name of a member of the Hammermill Guild of Printers. 


Hammermill Paper Company, 1453 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 
Please send me—FREE—the 1950 Working Kit of Hammermill Bond. 





(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead ) 





IT IS HAMMERMILU'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 









LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 








MISCELLANY 


Something Borrowed. In Elizabethtown 
Ky., police interrupted the honeymoon of 
Frank Kenney, who had bought a ring and 
marriage license with bad checks, driven 
away with his bride in a stolen car. 





Long Distance. In Indianapolis, Meth- 
odist Bishop Richard C. Raines studied 
his telephone bill, was thoroughly puzzled 
by a 70¢ charge for a call to “Heaven.” 

The Inner Taxpayer. In Chattanooga, 
U.S. Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
George J. Schoeneman told the National 
Association of Tax Administrators that 
one out of four individual income tax 
returns is erroneous and that 91% of the 
errors are at the government's expense 


Perchance to Dream. In Milwaukee, 
eight middle-aged women were arraigned 
on gambling charges for playing rummy 
with pillowcases as stakes. 


Superintendent. In Memphis, a man 
standing precariously on the roof of an 
eleven-story hotel told the two policemen 
who rushed up to prevent him from jump- 
ing that he was only watching a construc- 
tion job. 


Man with a Future. In Long Beach, 
Calif., the Clara Lane Friendship Center 
reported that a burglar had made off with 
a file listing the names, addresses, tele- 
phone numbers, physical specifications and 
incomes of over 100 unattached women. 


And As For You ... In Lawton, Okla., 
Judge Lem Foster fined Clifton Minner 
$20 for picking Daniel Clark’s pocket, 
then fined Daniel Clark $20 for public 
drunkenness. 


Courtesy of the Road. In Fayetteville, 
N.C., Mrs. Myrtle Melvin, impressed be- 
cause she was “treated so nice” by the bus 
driver who halted at the edge of the high- 
way for half an hour while she gave birth, 
named her newborn daughter Queenie— 
after the Queen City Trailways bus line. 


Dictum. In Cincinnati, Judge Charles 
S. Bell paused in the course of hearing a 
divorce suit to deliver a parenthetical 
opinion: it is a serious mistake for any 
man to hand over his entire paycheck to 
his wife. 


The Other Half. In Woodward, Okla., 
Walter Thomas went to a Kiwanis benefit 
auction, successfully bid for a coat, donat- 
ed by his wife, which just matched his 
own pants. 


Case Closed. In Painesville, Ohio, Po- 
liceman Leon Debolt investigated a girl’s 
tearful complaint against her father, wrote 
his report on the case: “Daughter, 15 
years old, stayed out till 3 a.m. Got 


paddled. Needed it.” 
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IN THESE WATERS 
A FISHERMAN IS CROCODILE BAIT 








“Natives take their lives in their hands 
when they fish in Lake Victoria,” writes a friend of 






Canadian Club. “My picture-snapping in Kenya, East 





Africa, was interrupted when a fisherman shouted 
*Ay 


dile, and king-size! Then... splash! It was gone... 





galia!’—Swahili for*Be careful!’ | saw it—a croco- 







** 








“Somewhere in that water lurked the “Wary of the invisible croe, | watched the fish- “Back at camp, the _— 
crocodile, but the natives coolly closed in on ermen draw their crude sieve into a circular patch of breeze off Lake Victoria made | 
the shallow cove to corral the st fry they water that literally seethed with tiny fish. Quickly they a fire welcome. Even more wel- j 
prize as food Their net was a 500-foot string scooped up their catch... and scrambled to safety be- come was the bottle our man 
of long, dry, bottom-scraping papyrus roots, fore that big-toothed submarine launched its attack. brought out...Canadian Club! we 















%°4 whale of a risk just to ect minnows!’ one everywhere.” Why this worldwide popularity? 
of my companions remarked that evening. Later we Canadian Club is /ight as Scotch, rich as rye. sat- 
tasted a dish made with the fingerlings—a real treat isf as bourbon. You can stay with it all evening 
for the Kasironde tribesmen. Vy idea of a treat is long ... in cocktails before dinner and tall ones 
Canadian Club, We'd run across a bottle in Nairobi, fier. That's what made Canadian Club the largest- 


where Canadian Club is af rite as it is almost elling imported whisky in the United States 
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IN 87 LANDS... THE BEST IN THE HOUSE 


th 


“rem Malhvr 9 F* 





Imported in bottle from Walkerville, Canada, by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky. b 





You can slice it cold right from the can. Or, if you can 
bear to wait, bake it at 325 long enough to heat through. 


You can eat every bit because it has no bone, no skin—with 
just the right amount of fat left on. Hormel pre-cooks it in 


the can to save every subtle wisp of flavor— all big, tender 


slices of delicious meat... ham at its very best. 


WHOLE... 
(illustrated) 6% 
pounds of solid 
pink meat lightly 
rimmed with fat. A 
banquet deluxe 


Listen to MUSIC WITH THE HORMEL GIRLS 


QUARTER... 

1% pounds of the 
same good ham 
boneless, skinless 
Convenient family 
size 


—6:30 P.M., EST—Sunday—ABC Network 





